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yHL HI HAL \Var Production TrainioR Program was iimugu- 

ratcit at the iH'ginning of tl,c war primarily to provide training 
in clomontary skills to farm youth not needed on farms, sntti- 
cient to enahl«> them to wtuh' employment in de/ens<‘ industries. 

ory shortly, however, this picture changi'd and the pmduction 
of f,x)d crops throughout the Nation ad.>quate U> feed ourse lves 
our arm.‘d sc^i^dces. and our allies b-came th.* major ohjecHve 
of this training program. 

Perhap.s no other appropriations made l>v the t’ongn'ss to 
stimulate increaai^d food production (ontril.ut.Hl more to that 
end than did the appmpriations made to the 1 1 . S. (>ffi<e of 
Mueation for the Hural War Production Training Program 
1 his was tnie U^cause attainment of the objective's of the Hural 
>Nar PriMluction Training Pmgram las-ame the major concern of 
the more than 8.(XX) local departments of vocational agriculture 
located throiighcntt the VniU^ Stati-s. Thm- local departments 
' vocational agriculture. pos.s(«s8ing the physical facilitit's and 
the trainenl leadership n(H <>ssary for the development and .ipera- 
tion of intensive short-unit courses, were in a strategic ,K)8ition 
to make a ntal contnbution to the production of increasinl f.Hxl 
commodities during the war period. * 

Local departments of vocational agriculture mad<- a second 
majPr «,ntribution to the war effort by making available to the 
Rural Har Production Training Program their facilities for farm 
shop instruction. It was through the u.se of these facilities that 
the Hural ^ar Production Training Program was enabh^l to 
conduct a Nation-wide farm machinery repair training program 
that enrolled thousands of adult farmers. ^Phis farm maehiiKTy 
repair training program was especially ,x,pular beeause^ practi- 
cally a 1 manufacturers of harvesting machinery and farm imple- 
ments li^ ame engaged in the manufacture of iniplenumts of war. 
Although practically no new farm machinery was to Ik* had, 
fanners were asked to produce more of the critical” food and filwr 
commoditi«>« than ever Irefore. In addition, there was a shortage 
of farm lalxir, which in turn increased the demands for fanii 
mechamzation. 'Phis meant that farmers found it neces.sar>’ to 
k^p their old farm machinery functioning ju.st as long as pus- 
• I ) 1 , an the farm machinery repair training courses conduct(MJ 
m farm shops of local departments of vocational agriculture 
prov^ to he one of the best answers to the need of farm(*re for 
keeping this old equipment in operating condition. 

In addition to the farm machinery repair training program 
pi^uction and conservation of food crops was greatlv stimu- 
lated through specialised, Intensive .short-unit couree^. These 
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(•ours<‘s resulted in the planmHi production of fiHHl crops adtv 
(fuate to farm family ntn^ds and in the development of sc1uh)1- 
commuiiity canneries for the conservation and processing of such 
f(H)d cro})s. These scluK)l-<'ommunity canneries represented 
another typ>e of facility which Kx'al dt*partments of vocational 
agriculture usej^ to the maximum in the inteiWt of the R^iral 
\Nar Production Training Pn^gram. As a n^ult, thousands of 
farm familii's were able to supply most of their own food netnls, 
theiehy releasing to the url)an public, the anmnl forct^, and our 
allies, greater quantiti(>s of coimntTcially packtnl food crops. 

U ithout the loyal and enthusiastic coo[XTation and support of 
State and local school personnel throughout the United States it 
would not have Imhui possible for the Agriculture (Education 
Service of the AJ. S. Office of F^ducation and the several State 
l^^ards for vocational <xlucation to have made the significant 
contribution to the war ('fTort repn^sent^H^ by the accomplish- 
4nents of the Rural \\ ar Pn)duction Training Program. To them 
must go the major share of the enniit for thf*se acixmipliahments. 

This bulletin has Ihxm) prcpanxl l)v Dr. R. W. (Jregory, assis- 
tant director of the Rural War Production Training Program, 
and the staff of sptH'ialists who ser\xHl with him on this program 
during the war. As a result of the (‘xptTiencw gained im the 
conduct of this program and wdth tlx' inert^ased availability of 
faciliti(*s for instruction, tlu^ Stat('s an* in a lK*tter pK)sition than 
hen‘tofore to extend and (*xpand the opportunities for obtaining 
vocational training in agricidtural education to more niral 
families. 

W. T. SPANTON, 

Director. Rural H’«r Rroduciiou Trainitig. 
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PROGRAM UNDER THE NATIONAL DEFENSE^^/^ 
TRAINING ACTS ' 

October 9, 1940-June 30, 1945 


PRELIMINARY DEVELOPMENT 

I 

l^HKN HITLKH si*nt his (i«>rniun arinijis into Poland in .S-ptcinlxT 
1939, many tHiuoational loadi'rs of tho Unitwl Stati-s n*aliz»Hl that 
l•\l•lltv^a!ly vocational islucation would 1 h- called uiion to aid in training 
im-n and women to Imild and ojx'ratc a war machine includinf; industry 
.■Old aftriculture that would enable the United StaU>s to cop<‘ with any 
situation that miftht arise. 

In June 1940, the S«‘venty-Sixth ( onuress ina<le available to the U. S. 
ttfhi-e of hxlucation the sum of $I5.(X)(),000 with which to «>stablish an 
industrial training program for defen.se workers. By the middle of July 
several thousand individudals had lieen enmlhsl.This program provideel for 
the ndraining of experiimciHl Workers ftirlhos** indu8trii>s in which there 
w.-is greatest ne«“d and for supplementary training di^signed to upgradt* 
workers already employtsl in indu-strial occupations. For th«‘ most part, 
the opportunity to participate in this training program was available only 
to tho8<' out-of-schopl p«‘rsons living in iir near the larger urban centers. 

It was realimi that tlu^re wen' niany persons living in the rural areas of 
Ihe I iiite<l Stab's who c»)uld iK'neht from this ty|.-e of training and on 
OctolK'r 9, 1940 the Pn'sident appmvc'd Public I>aw 812, Seventy-Sixth 
Congress, Third session which appropriated $10,000,00t for wlucation and 
lrainin^rogramsforout-of-sch(K)l rural and nonrural youth, l>etw«‘('n the 
Hgt's of-Jl? and 24 inclusive. An expand«Hi program was continued through 
annual appnipriations to June 30, HM5. 

The popular acceptance of this program was evidenced by the fact 
that theri‘ were more than 4 million enrollments in the sr'veral courses, 
hiring the Ix'ginning y< ars large' numliers of rural youth were given pre- 
liminary shop training and channeled inty industry. I^ater, the emphasis 
was plai'ed on aiding the American farmer to increase and con-serve the 
Nation’s food supply, through the organization of training courses for 
farmers in the production of ('ritically (‘saential commodities and for the , 
production and conservation of foo<l crops for family home consumption. Ap 
extensive training program in farm machinery repair was developed ena- 
bling farmers to maintain, ix'pair, and construct millions of dollars worth 
of farm machinery and e<|uipment which aided in the production and 
li.Hrvesting of the greatly needed rerxird-breaking crops of the w'ar years. 


K!H\I I’HtMMninN I'H4M.K\M 

tlit-piMni;im for niial \oiilli rouM no! midn way. tiir 0(!ii . i,f 
I'alucat UMi lijul to M't lip till' stiiirtuii' withni wliiili the pronnuu woiilil 
oporatt*. Till' tiist 'lip'lliul wa> takm was a siirvry to (loii nniiu' w|i,,i 
fat ilitii's wi'iv availai'lo wlin li l oiilil Itr iim d for tin- roiidiu t of tlu- tiaiiiiiii; 

• roinso. 

FARM SHOP SURVEY 

HiRh -I I loo I roiii'i's ill \oi atioiial a^i ii iiltiiir in a iiiinilxi of .'stairs |i.i\, 
alwa\s iin hidrd training- in Iuimc » 1 io|) skills and tlio a|)plnation of tli, -. 
skills to till' maiiitriiaiii r. repair, and roust riirt ion of farm mai lniiri \ .nitl 
ri|ni|)inrnt . lo inaki’ ix.ssjl.l,. >n, h tiaininn inanv loi al scIuhiIs prm nlrii 
farm sla.p lanldinns and rt|inpinriit. .Many of tlir slioj) Ituildiiiffs wn, 
adripiatr and wril i*iiinp|>rd whilr ollirrs wrrr sniall and larklll^ m too|> 
and inpiipnirnt 

In order to determine drtmitr|\ wliat farilitnss wne availalilr in iln 
more than S.OtH^ departments of voi ational aftneiiltiire wlin h were sim. 
aide for Riving the tyiw of tranimn H'fded l>y rural out-of-selund yoiilli 
during the war p<riod, a .sm\,‘y form wa> Milunitlitl to the State on 
August 14, llMt) rerpirstmn information as to the size of the shops and tin 
(juality of eijuiptneiit in raeh shop. 1 he form al.so a.ski'il for an est imate ui 
the funds netsltal to huild new shojis. rnuodel idd sho|>s. and t 4 > su|ipl\ 
additional eipiipmeiit for all .siieh shop> mmeh State. The survey ^•ontelll- 
plated tj,^at the following eiHirses would Is' t.au(fht : Truck and tnwior 
drivin>i, horss'shiM'intr, autoinplule t roiilde shiMit inn, conciete const ru«'t ion. 
woodwork, and the us<‘ of ordinary shop tisdsilnd e<|uipment. I'he ti'sulfs 
of this survey are sumniarized m fahle I. 

NYA AIDS IN BUILDING SHOPS 

^ 1 In* results of this survey stiinulutisl a eonfeivnee la‘tW 4 *en oftieiuls of 

th« r. S. Office of Kdueation and the National Vnuth Admini.stration with 
regard to const nietion of puhlie sehisd farm shops hy th«' latter organiza- 
tion. A letter from Ihe Administrator of the National Youth Adminis, tril- 
lion was .sent to all State NYA administ ratoi> on Octolwr o. 1040, empha- 
sizing the inaKl for .sehoid farm shop eonstrin tion and the dwraldlity of 
such work projects for NYA enrolha“s. On 0<1o1hu 12, H140. the ronmiis- 
sioner of Kalueation transmitted a h tU'i to all exia utive officers of State 
boards for vocational lalueation telling them of their n'sponsibility in 
sidecting the (“ent<‘rs that would benefit fmni N^ A assistance irrthe <*on- 
struction of ,s< h(xjl farm shops. A committi'e ap|X)inted by the V. S. Ottiee 
of Kdueation worked with the architects in developing floor plans and 
spi'cifications for buildings mei'ting the ne<*d.s of .school farm shops. 

As of feliruary 18, 1941, the National Youth Admini.stration had 
authorized the construction of 1 .018 school fann shops and had, as of that 
^ date, s|)ecitically approvixl the eon.st ruction of 345 such buildings. 
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NTHAI W\R PKol>l 4 Tins TR^]NINO PR 4 ^HaU 

DEVELOPMENT OF POLICY BULLETIN, MISC. 2600 


( SrpliMiilMM IS and 11. IIMO a m'lUTal <»f n prr- 

M MtHtivo 4)f4hi' I S (>ffirr iMliic’ation. Stat«* dinN*t 4 >r> of vo(’ati(Mml 
4'Hlu( atU)n. and hoad Stat<* sujxTx isors of vorational a^nnjiltnrHl «\lu(‘atJon 
^^a.'^ ralltnl l»> thr ( 'oininissnmrr of K><luration to discuss tjin^stions and 
answers to 1 h no Indu'd in a ^nirral jxilicv hiillctin. a> [m>\ id<sl l»v law 
l urtlior dr\ <‘Iopinrnt of tin* niamiscnpt fi»r the jx)lic\ iiullotin was madi 
at sul>Ms^urnt 4 4»nfcron(‘os of tin* lufii'c staff and Mdin’tinl Stati* c\ 4 s \iti\c 
4>rti«'or's. State ilins'tA)rs of vi>t'atn>nal «slueation. aiul Stat«* sU|xtvis 4 )P' nj 
\ ocatnuial imncultunv 

As heri'inafter disi ussssl the dideiiM* tiaining pn>ji^rajns. including the 
Hural ar Pnaluction Tnuning Prof^rain under its vanous tithr^, werv 
authoriiiMl l>y (\m>iro.ss thnmgh five Mn eos.sivi‘ pul>ln' laws Kac h ai t pn>- 
\ idinl that the pmjcrani shoulii In* o|x*iat<Hl in ii4 i*ordanee with r»>^ulation> 
pnimulgHtiHl l)\ the I nh^xl State^s (\unmiKsioiiji>< i/f Kducation under the 
su|X‘r\ision ajid dins tion of tho Ketli*ral St^i^it\ Administrator and aj>- 
provial l>y the Ih^es^jilent . 1 he |>ohrie> of the IV S. Office of hxlucation fi>r 
the ojXTdtion of tin* Hural War PnKiu( tion rraimng Pm^rain under tin 
suci'et^Mve appn»priatin|j acta and tla* n*^iIations for eai h wen* set forth in 
a s4*ries of ijiiestioin^ and answers in a document desi^natial as Misiv 2t>(N) 

I his dix iiment was n*viMtl annually in (iinfornuty with Hich a 4 t, tin- 
n‘jf\dHtions pmiuul>c»t4al pursuant then*t4>. and tin* chan^^ing instils for a 
training pn>grain 1 hus, Mise. 2()<X) lavame the guidr for repreis^Mitatm^s 
of the I . S. (>ffi(M» of hxlucation arnl tin* State l>oards for vocational iiluca- 
tion in organiring and ojXTHtin^ tln^ lauirM^s. 

f 

PLANNING THROUGH COMMiHEES AND CONFERENCES 

Dunng .'N-ptrinlxT tuid Ortolwr <'<»inpoM*<l largrlv tif 

- of iho Agnnilturitl h^fiiraluin .'ntvico of th<* C. S. Offin* of Ivlu- 

ration wrn* appuin(4'd to plan for tho d«‘v<>Iopnn*nt of ihr Hural War I*n»- 
^urtioii Training Pnigrain, th«-n known aj* the ( hit-i")f-,'<( h(K)^ Hural Youth 
DefpiiM* Traiiung Program. ITnw ('oniniittei^ luwl tht* moponsihility for 
preparing (1) an outline of ul>iliti(‘t< t<» 1 h developtxi in the program, 
together with lu»t4« of equipment, Huppliee, and other materials needed; (2) 
an outline for the States to follow in submitting plans for cooperating with 
the C. S. Offiro of 1‘^dupation, (3) the plans for the administrative organiKs- 
tion, and (4) the reporting forms to l>e us<*d. 

On Oetolx'r 4, 1940, Commissioner Studebaker appointinl jin Advisory 
Committee on Te<-hnical Problegis of Agricultural hxiucation maiie up of 
representatives of national and State organisations interested in vocational 
agriculture, td consider current and futun* problems having to do with 
agricultural education. This committee first met on October 11, 1940, at 
which time it reviewed the policies to lie follow'd in the operation of the 
proposed program. At two subsequent meetings held in 1941 the committee 
eonsidered" ( 1 ) problems regarding the development and administration of 

> 
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111.- im.uniiu m tl„. Stat.-, an, I pn.jw.vr-.! |,n,.|at mm f..r a 

iHiin nmchiiu rv n jiuir jirunrHin 'Hm , >mmitt»N- hIm, matlr an mV|xv'(Mn 
mp into tbr Snithnm SlHt«> 111 or.l.T fo ^jam fiiM-haii.i infonnafinii with 
t4) fill' c.rxHiii/jitU)ii iiii.l n|xTatMii oi tlir draining prugraiii 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE PROGRAM 

LEGAL AUTHORIZATION 

Til,- ,l,-f,'iiM' traumig pn-giam- an, i,- aiifli,,n/, .1 an,j fuii.i^ ma,l.- mn.u!- 
.11' aniinallv l.\ the ('ongn-s^ tlimiigli iji,- -ii, , , I hIh-i -I'r.l, t..,i 

N-.iin1v ap|>mpriafi„n- a,t> un,i, r Titl,- II |•,■,i,■raI S, ,unt\ \g,■^,•^•■ 

m. l till' hrading ' IMin-ation ami Tiaming, P. f,.|i^ N.ifamal 

n, f, iiM'i 1 h,' Kiiral \\ .11 I ’r-, I, lint Mil I raining I’n.gram ,ip, i:ii,il nn,l,-i 
rhr following a< ts 

S,il„|,v„H,n M) M.*. .'N-N. rUN -S,Ml, (-..lu;,.... | I, „,U. I,m al 

\K':u llMl 

SiiU|iv,M,,ii (41 N., Mm N v.'MlN' ,'NM.nih I ,r-( 

(im ?iJ M*;ir HH2. 

Sul,,itviaiun (3) Putili,- I.aw (>47, .'n \, uI\ -S.a, ml, 

>i‘ar l\M.i 

S„t„i,viH,..n (.n 1„.,« i:{.'-,,.'-i, N, nu.) ,nl.,hr.M,^r,-sv 1 ir^ t,v :,l 

\ i\‘tr 1^4 

SutHlivim.m (.(1 I .;,« .C.t, S.‘v .-nlN I ,^|,il, ( 

liHcal yoAT 

1 uMir I.it\v 1 Si‘\ 1 ‘nty-Ninth ( -nh^rrs'-, I* ir>t Iini mI \r:u 

jinividisl funds only for 'tin* li()uiilation of ili«* prnKruni 

I 111* nrigiiml lii fi'iisi' ti-ainiiig apim^inatioii ai't, Piilili,'' Law STJ, 
r.-fiTrfal to hIxivi', an it appln-s tiMtlio lliiral War IVoilin tMii Training 
I'n, grain mails as follows 

K»r pnymmi 0> Slj,i<s<. sut>,livis.„iis ih, r,s>l. ,.r ,.ili, r piil.lir •iiiilinniM-M.p.'V, 

aling piihlir .sltirHiiond ’ 

(4) K,tr ih,' c..st, mrlu,liiig iJic ihs',,K.sHry ,spii|)inrnl unit suppli,>, ,,( \>,ru‘ 
lioriiil omirscs tin,! n'lHt4>,i or ,»ilirr ii,>c-Ksiir\ iii.sl rii,'t ion piovulci li\ s,irli 
.•igi'iiniK for niraJ voulli wJi.. hav,' atljuinsl i(i,- ago of s,-v,‘nl 4 s ii 

and who filo a n'gi.Hiralxin rani with a pulillr cniploy nii'iit oflir,\ amt for ixm- 
rural >oulh who otlii-rw-iK,* imaT Ihr a)x>vi- roquirnnii'iits w hnw 1 raining la ixit 
fi'itsihli* uniJiT KuliiiiviKionK (1) an,l (3) Iwroof, aiirh rouriyisi and inatrurtum to 
la* pri.vidf^l pursuant U> plana aubinitt<Mj by surh •»gr*ncii*ii an,l appruv,si by tin'' 
(?oiniiiiaaioni*r, 110,000,000. 

Till' ( 4iiiniiiaaion,'r sball carry out the purposes of ihi's,' ajiproprifit ion> uinlcr 
irgulations pmmulgatixl by him an,l appnivisl by th,' I'rcii.h nt 

I hf* languagr of thi* surcessivi* artrs was ri‘visi*il tn iiux't f ln'»-i-hangiiig 
nii'ds of nation^li^ensi* and the war I'fTort. 

I*ul)li(' I^w Hf) addi*d “vorafional srhinils which wen* I'xcnipl from 
taxation under Set'tion 101 (6) of the InterWl Hoveniie Co^je” to the 
agencies under Public Law 812, eligit>le to receive funds. In thi* original 
act no mention was made as to the amount of money that could l>e spent 
for equipment; fjow'ever. Public Iaw 146 stipulated that not to exceed 
■10 percent of the funds would l>e available for purehase and rental of 
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equipment and the rental of space. It was stipulated that regulations were 
to be "proibulgated by the United Statea Comriiissloner of Education 
under the supervision and direction of the Federal Security Administrator 
and approved by the FYesident.” The law carried an appropriation of 
$15,000,000 for the Out-of-School Rural and Non-rural Youth. 

Public Law 647, which provided for the defense training program duriiy; 
the fiscal year of 1043, removed the upper age limit and stated th^t all 
persons 17 years of age or over who, if unemployed, filed a registrrtion 
card w’ith a public emplojinent office, were eligible to enroll in ••these 
courses. This law also provided for the cost of vocational courses m the 
production of farm commodities and in the repair, operation, and con- 
struction of farm machinery and equipment necessary to meet the w)eds 
6f farmers in obtaining the production goals of those farm commodities 
designated by the Secretary of Agriculture. In order to have food conunod- 
ities included in the list for which courses might be approved, it was 
necessary to hav(>the sanction of the U. S.- Commissioner of Education, 
the Chairman of the War Manpower Conunission and the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Twenty percent of the $15,(X)0,000 allotted for Section 3 of 
Public Law 647 could be used for the purchase and rental of equipment 
and rental of space found necessary to carry out jf.he program. 

Public Law 135, passed by the Seventy-Eighth Congress, First session, 
for the fiscal year 1944, provided ;"for the cost of vocational courses in food 
production and conservation, mechanics, farm-machinery repair, and 
farm-labor training of less than college grade designed to give general 
preemployment mechanical treuning and to assist in attaining the produc- 
tion goals for those farm commodities designated from time to tune in the 
Food for Freedom program promulgated by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture.” No age limits were stipulated in the act, nor was it required 
that any of the enrollees register with the public employment office. Under 
this a*ct, it was not necessary to secure approval of new courses from the 
Chairman of the War Manpower Commission or the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. For this fiscal year Congress allowed 15 percent of the $12,500,000 
appropriated for this program to be used for the purchase and rental of 
equipment and rental of space. 

There were no changes made in the wording of Public Law 373 for the 
operation of the program during the 1945 fiseal year as far as its adminis- 
tration was concerned. The act provided $i0,500,000, together with the 
V unobligated balance of the appropriation made for the progpram for the 
fiseal year 1944. Twelve and one-half percent of the funds could be used 
for the purchase and rental of equipment and rental of space. 

Public Law 124 for the fiscal year 1946, provided funds only for the 
maintenance of a staff in the U. S. Office of Education for the liquidation 
of the Rural War Production Training Program. The Stfites were author- 
ised to use unencumbered balances from Public Law 373 for the costs 
incidental to closing out the program. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE 

Federal . — The successive appropriating acts provided that the funds 
should be certified and the program operated in accordance widi regula- 
tions promulgated by the U. S. Commissioner of Education under the 
supervision and direction of the Federal Security Administrator and ap- 
proved by the President. Consequently the successive appropriating acts 
and the regulations promulgated pursuant to each act together with the 
annual revisions of Misc. 2600 became the basis for the operation' of the 
program. ^ 

The administration of this training program, successively known as 
Out-of-School Youth (OSY), Out-of-School Youth and Adults (OSYA), 
Rural War Production Training (RWPT) and Food Production War 
Training (FPWT) Program* was organized as indicated in the accom- 
panying chart.* The administrative personnel making up this organization 
are included in appendix A. 
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With th«‘ lieginiiing'of the^rogram under Public Law 812, in October 
1940, it was realized that the regular employees of the Agricultural.Eduoa- 
tion Service of the Office of Education coiild not handle all of the details, 
and that additional personnel would be needed in order properly to 
inaugurate and develop the' program. Special repryaentatives were there- 
fore appointed to each of the four regions— North Atlantic, Southern, 
Central, and Pacific — to act in an advisory capacity and generally to 
assist with the program. 

Stale . — State boards for vocational education were made rcsponeiblc 
for the operation of the program in the respective States. Each State board 
was required to designate a State director with complete authority to 
administer the program within the State. These directors were full-time 
employees of the respectiv^iSlate boards, qualified in the field of vocational 
education, and subject to the approval of the Director of Rui^ War Pni- 
duction Training in the U. S. Office of Education.^ With a few' exceptions 
State boards for vocational education designated as director either the 
State director of vocational education or the State supervisor of agricul- 
tural education. In most in-stances the program was administered through 
the State supervisor of agricultural education and his staff with the assis- 
tance of additional supervisors and technical assistants paid from defen.se 
training funds. 

Ijocal . — State Ixiards for vocational education were authorized to oper- 
ate the program (1) through local lx>ards of education, (2) directly, or (3) 
through other public agencies operating public educational facilities. For 
the most part the program was operated through local lx)ards of educa- 
tion, and the OSY forms 2 (see appendix B) signed by the local superin- 
tendent of schools or dther individual designated by the local board became 
the operating agreement between the l>oards. The local supervisors were 
regular employees of the local lx>ard of education, and included superin- 
tendents, .principals, and teachers. Teachers of vocational agriculture 
w’here available .served almost universally as local supervisors. Perhaps the 
one reason that the program developed so rapidly was the fact that the 
local teachers of vocational agriculture located in over 8,000 rural centers 
throughout the Nation were in charge of the program at the local level. 
Without these men, trained in agriculture and having a keen insight into 
the needs and desires of their patrons for a practical vocational training 
program, the Rural War Production Training Pkigram could not have 
achieved the degrees of success that it attained. This group of men carried 
the major responsibility for practically all oT the details of developing each 
local program. It was their job to fecruit the class, select the teachers, 
make out applications for courses, purchase equipment, purchase supplies, 
make out reports, and perform the many other tasks required in organizing 
and administering such a program on the local level. They rendered a fine 
service to their country and are entitled to a large share of the credit for 
the success of this program. 
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^ RELATIONS WITH OUTSIDE ORGANIZATIONS 

• State and local advisory committees . — With the inauguration of the pro- 
)(ram under Public Law 812, the State board for vocational education was 
given the responsibility within each State for determining and approving 
the courses to be given under subdivision (4) of the act. Each State board 
for vocational education was expected to locate these courses with the 
ad\ice and counsel of the State or local representative advisory committee. 

The State and local advisory committees were composed of an equal 
number of representatives from agriculture and from industry. Industry 
was to be represented equally by employees and employers. Representa^* 
lives from other groups such as schools, CCC, NYA and others interested 
in out-of-School youth served as consultants on these advisory committees. 

State advisory committees were selected by the State boards for voca- 
tional education from individuals recommended by organizations or 
groups that were intere.sted in the program. Agricultural representatives 
were selected from groups such as farm organizations, land-grant colleges 
and State boards of agriculture. On the local level, the advisory com- 
mittees were usually appointed by the superintendent of schools or chair- 
man of the school board. The State plans submitted by the various States 
under Public Laws 146 and 647 carried provisions for State and local 
advisory coinmittees. However, with the advent of the program operated 
under Public Laws 135 and 373, provisions for the use of advisory com- 
mittees were eliminated from the State plans. 

Public employment offices.— The original act, Public Law 812 under 
sulxlivision (4), required that all enrollees must file a registration card with ^ 
a public employment office. This was natural since at that time the primary 
purpose of the training program was to, furnish a supply of labor for Indus- . 
trial plants. This provision in the act was interpreted to mean that each 
enrollee would have to register with a public employment office before the 
completion of the training. The same regulations were cairried under 
Public Laws 146 and 647. However, under Public Law 647 it was stated 
that on^r unemployed persons would l>e required to file a registration card 
with a public employment office. This made it unnecessary for farmers who 
were attending the commodity courses to file r^^ration cards. Beginning 
with Public Law 135, which was for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944, 
the requirement for r^;i8tration with a public employment agency was 
eliminated. 


OPERATION OF THE PROGRAM 

OBJECTIVES OF THE PROGRAM 

It is interesting to note how the objectives for the training of the out-of- 
school rural youth and adults changed as the needs of the times changed. 
Under Public Law 812 programs of training were approved if their objec- 
tives were to tnun for those industries or occupations which had been 
approved by the Advisory Commission to the Council of National De- 
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fense. In October of 1940, the approved industnea or oc<^pationa were as 
follows: Aircraft, machine tools, shipbuilding, automotive, electrical, 
forging, boiler and heavy steel plate, foundry, li|^t n^aiiufactxiring, sheet 
metal, woodworking, chemicals, ammunition, and ordntooe. No mention 
was made of any of the agricultural occupations at this time. 

After considerable discussion with the Advisory Commission an agree- 
ment was reached that general preemployment oourses which provided 
basic vocational instruction, were also to be offered. These latter courses 
were continued on the approved list of oourses ddring the life of the 
progrun. 

The offering of this type of course was logical when it is consider^ that 
the first defense training program, VE-ND No. 1, was ooncen^ primarily 
with training experienced workers. The content of the course f in the ffist 
2 years of the rural program was influenced by the content of jtW VE-ND ^ 
No. 1 courses. 

By the en<^f the fiscal year of 1941 it was becoming app^ent that a 
large numbei^f our rural youth had beoi drawn into industrial employ- 
ment and into the armed forces. This situation indicated the problem of 
maintaining an adequate supply of workers on our farms and so under 
Public Law 146 under the objectives of the training program a provision 
was added as follows: "To better qualify youth to serve agriculture as it 
becomes increasin^y mechanised." However, the primary purpose was 
still to create a reservmr of youth with prelimii^ary training who would go 
into national defense industrial employment as the occasion demanded. 
The program was also used as a device for the selection and guidance of 
youth into advanced or specific tnuning coursesiv. 

With the continuation of the program under Public Law 647 a number . 
of food production courses were added and it is noted that the objectives 
of the training program included, Tn addition to those mentioned above, 
the following; "To train fanners in methods of achieving production goals 
of those farm commodities designated by the Secretary of Agriculture," 
and “To train farmers in the repair, operation, and construction of farm 
machinery and equifMnent." 

The objectives as established under Public Laws 135 and 373 do not 
mention the idea of training rural people for em|^3rment in industry. The 
objectives during these last 2 years of the program were stated as follows: 

1. To trsin fannera Bod other pereoiw in method* of aehiering pnkhietion 
goal* of those farm oommoditieadeaignated by the United State* Department of 
Agriculture. 

2. To train fanner* and other peraoni in the repair, operation, and oonetzue- 

Uon of farm machinery and ^idpment. 9 

8. To better qualify person* to serve agriooHuie through the maintenaime 
and rq>air of faoUitiee which will inereaae farmini effleienoy. 

4. To provide neeeeeary farm labor training to meet the iaereasadpioduetioD 
demAndiL ^ 

5. To provide training in the production, proceesing, and eonaenration of food 
for famfly use. 
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COURSES OFFERED * 

Types of courses. During the first year of the program operated under 
Public Law 812 two types of courses were offered as follows: 

Type A, General preemployment courses, which offered basic 
vocational instruction: 

1. Operation, 6nn and repair of traetors, tnicka, and automobiles (includinf 
both gas and Diesel engines). i 

2. Metalwork, including simple welds, tempering, drilling, shaping, and 
machinery repairs. 

3. Woodworking. 

4. Ellementary electricity, including opep^tion, care, and repair of electrical 
equipment. 

Type B, Bp^ific preemployment preparatory courses, which 
provided training for specific jobs. , 

1. Riveting. 

2. \yelding. 

3. Machine shop occupations, such as lathe work, drill press operation, and 
bench work. 

4. Aircraft aheet metal work. 

5. Radio service and repair. 

It was recommended by the U. S. Office of Education that the State 
supervision of the (A) or general preemployment courses be under the 
direction of the State supervisor of agricultural education, and that the 
(BJ type, or specific preemployment preparatory courses be under the 
direct supervision of the State supervisor of trade and industrial education. 

In the second year, under Public Law 146, the type (B) courses were 
eliminated from the course of study. However, the general preemployment 
courses, 1-4, were continued without any change in their content except 
for the woodworking course, which specified that furniture making, cabinet 
work or model making were not to be included. As has been indicated 
previously, the primary objective of this training program was to create a 
reservoir of persons with preliminary training, who would go into war 
production industrial emplo 3 nnent, as the occasion demanded. 

At the b^mung of the third year of the program, as it was operated 
under Public Law 647, a number of courses in the production of various 
food commodities in agriculture were added to the four courses offer^ 
during the second year. The additional courtes were the follomng: 

fl. Repair, operation, and eonetruetion of farm machinery and equipment. 

6. Inereaainc milk production. 

^ 7. Ine r ea dn g poultry production (meate). 

8. InerwMiqg egg predoctioa 

9. Increasing pork produotioa 

10. Inereasiag beel-productioa 

11. Ineraadng mutton, land), and wool pioduetioa 

13. Inoraasiiig soybean produotioa 

18. Increasing peanut produotioa 

14. Incressiog vegetable production (eonunarcial). 

aeesii— 
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On September 26, lflt42, the Chairman of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion approved four additional courses in the Rural War Production Train- 
ing; Program: 

15. Production, conaervAtion, and procoMung of food for farm familiM. 

16. locreuing sugar pmduetioa 

17. Increasing 6eld and vegetable seed production. 

18. Increasing hemp production 

The need for farm workers was acute at this time and on November 26, 
ltH2 the Chairman of the War Manpower Commission approved Coursi' 
No. 19, training of farm workers. 

During the next year, when the program was operating under Public 
135, three additional courses in farm production were added. They were: 

20. Increasing the production of fruits and nuts. 

21. Home vegetable gardening. 

22. Soil and water conservation and uae. 

Course No. 23, production and conservation of feed for livestock, wax 
added to the list of courses available under the Rural War Production 
Training Program under date of July 26, 1944, Public Law 373. 

A review of the 1945 farm production goals promulgated by the United 
States Department of Agriculture indicated a need for a change of empha- 
.nis in the Rural War Production Training Program. Consequently three 
changes were made in the policy as to the approval of courses. 

1 . Ttie following three courses were deleted from the approved list : 

17. Field and vegetable seed production. 

18. Hemp production. 

20. The production of fruits and nuts. 

2. Plve additional courses were l^>proved: 

24. Legume and other hay seed production. * 

25. Cover crop seed production. 

26. Flaxseed production. 

27. Dry bean production. 

28. Potato production. 

' 3. Each State was authorized to approve only those production courses 

dealing with farm commodities declared critical in the State by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Also, the States were urged to increase 
the number of conunodity production courses in order to reach more people. 

Number of coureee . — Table II shows that the courses were offered in 
many of the counties in the United States. 
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ENROLLMENTS 

hligitnliiy for enrollment. — I'or tho first 2 yoars of the program all yoilth 
iM'twoon the ages of 17 and 24 inclusive were eligible to enroll. A numl)er 
of coursea were estaWiahed for the ('('(' enrollees and, in most cases, they 
vtudied under type (B) or .specific pre<*mployment preparatory courses 
(luring the time those courMes were offennl. NYA proj(‘«t workers were 
.ItKible for enrollment and a numl>er of this group enrtdled in courses 
orjiunized under Subdivi.sion (4 ) of Public I^aws 812 and 14(f Tlmrc was u 
i-nat demand made by p«H»plc, over 20 y<‘urs of age in the rural areas that 
they 1)0 allow<*d to take advantage of the courses that were lM‘ing offered 
in their respective (immunities. With the inauguration of Public Law 
1^7 the upper age limit was removed so that all out-of-achooT people over 
years of age could take advantage of the instruction. 

the start of the program operating under Public Law 135 for the 
lisral year 1944, the age* limits were further adjusted so that persons over 
14 years might 1m* enrolled. In-school youth were allowed to enroll in th(* 
training^.of farm workers and home vegetable gardening (iurstw without 
■xception. High school seniors could enroll in the mechanical cours«‘8 1 to 
• if the courses were organized and maintained primarily for out-of-school 
persons. Course No. 5, farm machinery n*pair. was r<*«trictt‘d insofar as 
m-school youths were conc«*rned, to thos(* residing in an*as that did n(»t 
maintain a department of«ii^tional agricultun^. 

I nder Public I.aw 3 / 3, \ course 15, production, conservation and 
processing of food for fainilyfuse was added to those courses which high- 
s hool seniors could attend if the course was organized and maintained for 
'lUt-of-school persoiu. Out-of-sch<x)l persons could enroll in all courst*s and 
discharged service-men and women w'ere r«HX)gnize<l as potential <*nrolU*es 
a all courses authorized under this program. 

KrunllmenU by type? of coureeg . — During the first 2 years the program 
was in operation the percent of enrollments in the four mechanical cours<‘s, 
ir general pfeemplbyment courses, was as follows: auto mechanics course, 
W percent; metal working, 30 percent; woodworking course, 23 percent; 
ihd elementary electricity, 10 percent. The type B, specific preemploy- 
ment preparatory courses which were offered only during the first year of 
die program, had an enrollment which was 7 percent of the 2-year total, 
kginmng with the fiscal year 1943, the several courses were grouped 
iccording to type. Table III and graph A show the distribution of eiiroll- 
nents for the five types of courses. The farm commodity courses are 
(rouped under “Fo(xi Production,” while "Food Conservation” refers 
•nly to Coum 15, production, conservation, mjri jmjrrnninc of food for 
(mn familiee. 
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Arfa ^tribuium of enroUmerUs. —From the time the program got under 
''ay in December 1940, until it waa terminated in June 1945, a total of 
188,^2 persons enrolled in the program. As is shown in table III the 
enrollmrat in the program was greatest during the 1944 fiscal year. 

As is indi(»ted in Uble III and graphs B and C, the Southern region had 
by the largest enrollment during the entire history of the program 

*“ y®" mi to a peak of 68.9 percent 

m 1943. It wU be noted from a review of table IV that the enrollment in 

any region has a marked relationship to the farm population found in 
that region. 
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I)unn^ the first fi(*rAl year oiulinji June 30. 1041, the followmg States^ 
l(xl in thenumhen* of persons enrolled : Texas, North Catxilina, MiasiRsippi, 
1 ennewMv, (leorpa, i\enturky. Alabama. South ('arolma, Oklahoma, and 
Arkansas it will Is* note<f that of th«*se 10 Statw wen* in the Southern 
n'fcum, In the (Vntral n*pon other Stat<*s lx*sides Kentueky that ha«l 
sulwitantial enrollments were Wisconsin, Misson.r;i,- Illinois, Indiana, and 
Miehigan In the Ntirth Atlantie n*pon. IVnivsylvania. West Virginia, and 
Ohio hail the largi*st innillinents In the I’acifie n*gion, ('alifomia, ('olo- 
iHilo, On*gon. and Montana lisi this gn)up of State's. ' . \ 

^or the tiseal year ending June 30. J042. the Southern region etintinueil 
to have the gn'atest numlK'r of Stat«>s listisl in the top 10 They wen* 
Texas. Mtssissippi. Alabama, (leorgia, Oklahoma, North ('anilina. 
.\rkansas. and 1 enn«*ss«'<'. In ^le IVnlral region Kentucky, Misaoun, 
W iseonsin, Michij^an. and Kansas h*<l this gmup of Stati*. In the North 
Atlantic region Ohio, I’ennsylvaiiia, West Virgima, and New York con- 
tinuisl.to lead thisarea, while ('alifomia, Washington. Montana, Colorado, 
and Amona ha«l the largest enmllments in the Pacific n*gion 

I nder INiblic law (>47, for the fiscal year ending June ;UJ. HM3, Miaais- 
sippi n*place<l Pexas as the State with the larg»*st nunils*r of enmllments 
1 h**se two Stall's wen* followisl by Ismisiana. Arkansas. North ('amlina, 
Ci(>org;ia, TeniuTisee, Alabama, Oklahoma, and Klonda In the Central 
n*gion for this year K«*nturky. Illinois, Missouri, and Minnesota had large 
enrollments. In the North Atlantic region New ^ ork, Pennsylvania, and 
W i>st Viigima h*!! , while in the Pacific reguni ('alifomia ha<l, appmximately, 
oni'-fhird of the entire enrollment for the n'gion, followed by Washington, 
rtah, and On*gon. 

ruder Publie I.aw’ 13/) for the fijw'iU year 11M4. Tei^as again h*d. followed 
by MiaRiasippi. Kentucky. lAiuiaiana, (Ii'orgia, South ('arolma. North 
('amlina, Arkansas, Missouri, and Alaltama. In (he ('en(ral region, in 
addition to Kentucky and Missouri nientione<I in the first 10 leading 
States, Illinois, Kansas, Minnesotae^M Wisoonsin had large enmllments. 
New York continued to lead in the North Atlantic region followed by 
Pennsylvania. W<*«t Virginia, and Marvland In the Pacific region Cali- 
fornia continued to have a large part of the total enrollment in that area, 
followed by Oregon, Montana, Washington, and Idaho. ^ 

Under Public law 373 for the fiiaral year I94fi, Texas led in the number 
of people enrolled ih the various courses, followed by Mississippi, Ken- 
tucky, California, North Carolina, Georgia, South Carolina, Mi^uri, 
Arkansas, and Virginia. In the North Atlantic region New York was 
followed by West Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Maryland. The Central 
region was led by Kentucky followed by Missouri, Illinois, and Minnesota. 
In the Pacific region the leading States were California, Idaho, Washing- 
ton, and Oregon. ^ 

EnroUmentJi by population typrs.—Aa is indicated in table V the people 
enrolling in these courses were predominantly rural. The percentage of 
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rural onrvllt'os mcreasoil cat'h year, starting with 79 :) jH ncfiit in 1941 ami 
running up to 94 5 ixrcent in 194.') 
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I here were a numU*r of rout^n orpuiimiiiir Imv!* ♦■nrolh'il in the ('( '(' 

( aiDpa (lurin(( the firpt 2 yearn the |)nmrain wa** in o|X‘rHtioii l)unn.jt llie 
hnst year 17 ix*rceiit-of the enrollment wa.n fouiifl Hiiionji tin,-, jiroiip'; ihiniiK 
the second year this inm-asinl to IK 2 |X'n ent 

For the fiscal year ending June 30. 1941, 3 7 |x neiit of the eiimllnient 
was made up of N YA studiuits and during the hi.>^l year th.‘ NVA program 
was in existence 1.1 percent of the t'nrollnient was »'oni|>nsml of this group 
of boys. 

It IS interesting to note the growth in the numU r of women enrolliMl 
For the fiscal years ending June 30. 1941 and June 30. 11M2 only 0 4 p»T- 
cent and 0.9 i>ercont, rpspcctively.^if the total enrollment fell into this 
rategory. With the introduction of the food conseri’ation courww in 1943 '\^ 

the enrollment of women increased to 30 6 i>errent. For the year ending 
June 30, 1944, 41.7 percent of the entin* enrollment was inaile up of 
women, and this increased to 42.3 percent in 1945. Most of the women, 
enrolled in this program studied the various phasrxs of (Viursc 15. pmdue- 
tion, oonaervation and procewmg of food for family use. 

Under Public I.aw 812, 13.6 percent of the entire enrollment was made 
up of Negro students. Tlus group supplied 20.1 percent of the enrollment 
for the next fiscal ypar and for the fiscal V(>ar ending June 30, 1943, 25.7 
peroent. The enroUment of this group decreased to 17.5 in 1944, and w as 
furtbo- decreased to 13.4 percent in 1945. 

Prior to the inauguration of Public Law 13.5 enrollnients of in-school 
perMus were not pennittod. Under Public Law 135, 3.6 percent of the 
entire enrollment was made up of in-ecboql persons. This figure remained 
approximately the tame for the final year of the program, 3.2 peroent. For 
the moet part, moet of this group were found in the F’arm Labor Training 
Program, Course 1^9. 
olMn— a— 4 
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TIME REQUIREMENTS 

During the fii-st year of the program it was required that each tx>urse In- 
operated for 15 hours per week with a minimum of 3 hours per session for 
8 weeks, except for type (B) or specific preeni^loyment preparatory 
(•ourses which required 30 hours of instruction per week. Courses could be 
extended by making arrangements with the U. S. Office of Educatiop, 
particularly Mrith respect to budgetary items. 

Under Public Law 146 the extension of courses was limited to 30 percent 
of the origiiiTd time budgeted. Each course was held 3 hours per session 
and operated for a minimum of 120 hours, to be distributed within a 
^^erlod of 6 to 10 weeks. It was mandatdry that 15 hours per week be 
devoted to instruction. These time requirements for the first four courses 
were in effect during the remaining years of the program. 

For the food production courses 10 sessions of 2 hours each, spread over 
a miniqium of 2 weeks time, were required. For the farm machinery repair 
course a minimum of 3 hours per class session for a total of 36 hours was 
required. 

The Farm Labor Training Program inaugurated during the fiscal year 
1944 required a minimum of 2 hours of instruction per class session for a 
total of , not 1^ than 10 hours. For 1945 the minimum of 10 hours for this 
course was continued^ but the length of class sessions w'as reduced to 1 
clock hour, or, for in-sc6ool youth trainees, to 1 class period. This change: 
in the regulations was due to the large number of in-school youth being 
^trained as farm workers. Under the job instruction training phase of the 
Farm Labor Training Program a minimum of 10 hours was required, for 
each course. 

The maintenance of a minimum enrollment of 10 persbns was expected 
for all courses during the entire period that the program was in operation, 
except for job instruction training for which a minimum enrollment of 
5 individuals was required. 

EMPLOYMENT OF TRAINEES 

Industry . — In spite of the fact that the instruction offered in the out-of- 
school youth program during the first 2 years it was in operation was 
general in character, a large number of the youth taking advantage of this 
traiqjng were employed in defense industries at the conclusion of their 
training program. A number of the youths who were so tnuned filled tiie 
places made vacant by the migration of the local mechanics in the rural 
areas to centers offering employment in the defense indpstriee. A large 
number of the boys were also inducted into the armed forces where thiR 
type of training was advantageous to them, since the World War II war ' 
machine called for men trained in mechanical lines. The following quota- 
tion from a letter received by one of the State supervisors in charge of the 
progriam in 19|1 illustrates what was happening in many sections of'ihe 
country: 
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In the two pi«viouH cIuuhpm, 26 lioyn oomplHctI the r«un«> und 10 of them arc 
now employrd by (he OU nn Martin Airplane. Farlory' and Rolhlehem Ship- 
yarda. Phe other boya reinaiiMHi on the farm. In our pri'vioiis pn>gram we con- 
ducted six metal workitiK claaeca. A large percentage completing the oourae are 
now employed in ahipyarda and airplane factoriee. 

harm labor. When Course No. 19, training farm l^>r, was added to 
the program under Public I^iw 647, a numt>er of persons inexperienji’ed in 
working on American farms were trained under this program. '/ 

A large numlier of Nfexican Nationals who were brought into California 
w(>re given training under the Rural War Production Training Pn^ram. 
I'he Mexicans ^rolled were more than satisfied as is evidenced by tlfe fact 
that the Mexican State I^epartment stated in writing that the educational 
opportunities given the men w'hile working in California were dwisive 
factors in their decision to <*ontinue the lal>or program in 1943. A/similar 
program was carried on in l/ouislana for the National.^ who were iirought 
in from Jamaica. . . 

German prisoners of war were trained in Califoinia during 1944 to 
jierform specific farm skills. ITiis State follow^ the general plan it had 
used for training the Mexican Nationals. 

Large numliers of in-school youth were trained to work on farms under 
(his course. Bor the most part the trainees were recruited in the larger 
urban centers and before they were assigned to a farmer they w'eir given 
;in orientation course in farm work which was followed by work experience 
on a practice fflirm. Minnesota and New Y^ork were quite ai'tive in the 
development of this program. 

PERSONNEL EMPLOYED 

Since the majority of the courses of instruction in the^ural defense 
training programs were organized in public secondary school districts 
l<M‘ated in the rural areas of the United States, it was necessary' to locate 
competent teachers to handle the mechanical courses. Local mechanics, 
including eleotricians and carpenters were used as teachers in i^ost of the 
mechanical courses. The problem of supervision on the local levd was 
handled in most cases by the teachers of vocational agricultui'e. The voca- 
tional agriculture teacher and the local craftsman worked together as a 
tcani, one qualified in the technique of farm shop instruction and the other • 
qualified in the skills of his trade. Those in charge of the training program 
realised that the qualifications of the teachers of the defense classes should 
emphasise their skills as mechanics in theijp particular trades. 

Many farmers, fanners’ aives; agricultural specialists, teachers of agri- 
culture and home economics were employed as teachers of the commodity 
production and food contervation (xiurses. The home economics teachers 
were active in assisting with the teaching of Course 15 and in a few 
instances this group served as local supervisors in those centers not em- 
ploying a teacher of vocational agriculture. * 
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It wa« not permissible to use funds made available under Public Law 
812 to pay teachers of vocational agriculture for supervising local pro- 
grams. Many of the State administrators were of the opinion that this 
service should be considered part of their regular work since it was in adult 
creation. An equal number of supervisors of vocational agriculture in the 
various States were of the opinion that these teachers of vocational agri- 
culture were entitled ^^me pay for this extra supervision. Therefore, in 
1942 under Public La^R46, provision was made for the teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture tp be paid for specific services rendered in the defense 
training program. Janitors, school mechanics, and clerical workers em- 
ployed by the operating agencies could be paid from these funds for serv ices 
in defense training in addition to, and on time not covered by, their regu- 
lar contractual commitments. 

Under Public I^aw' 647, and with the inauguration of the commodity 
(courses, it became apparent that there would be demands made for the 
teachers of vocational agriculture to l)e teachers of these commodity 
courses. Under this program qualified teachers of vocational agriculture, 
whose contractual commitments did not conflict, could be paid from these 
funds for teaching not to exceed two of the approved courses in the pro- 
duction of farm commodities and/or in the repair, operation and construc- 
tion of farm machinery and equipment. Qualified teachers of vocational 
agriculture were also allowed to be paid from these funds for supervising 
any or all of the approved courses in the Rural War Production Traimng 
Program. The amount that thf teachers could be paid for the supervision 
couliTamount to 25 percent of the salary paid to the special teacher of any 
course in the production of farm commodities. Under Public Laws 135 and 
373, an amount equal to 25 percent of~the salary paid to a special teacher 
of any-course in farm machinery repair oH«4h® production of farm com- 
modities, or in farm labor training, could be pHi^ for. the organization, 
coordination, supervision, clerical service, and follow-up service with the 
individuals receiving the instruction. An amount not to exceed 10 percent 
of the salary pmd to a special teacher could be paid for .supervision of any 
of the shop or tnechanical courses. Under these two Public Laws no 
teacher of vocational agriculture or other regular employee of the oper- 
ating agency could receive funds for services rendered in excess of 25 per- 
cent of his total yearly contractual salary. 

An administrative ruling prohibited the use of Rural War Production 
Training funds for the employment of full-time instructors of vocational 
agriculture and home economics as teachers of courses between,the hours 
8 a. m. to 5 p. m., Monday through Friday and from 8 a. m. to 12 noon on 
Saturday. 


FACOITIES USED 

Heuting . — During the first year the program was in operation, most of 
the outrof-scbool youth courses in defense training were held in the public 
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high school farm shops. A few of the courses during this period were held 
in garages or implement shops located in the various communities but this 
later practice was not prevalent during the first year since funds appro- 
priated for this program could not be used for rental>of-building costs. In 
a few instances, large farm shops owned by farmers were used as training 
centers. The National Youth Administration, in cooperation with local 
..school districts, aided in the construction of school farm shops during this 
period. The local school districts furnished the material and the NYA 
youth furnished the labor for the construction of these buildings. Accord- 
ing to the data available, there were about 1,000 buildings of thb type 
constructed tpbler this program. 

Following the passage of Public Law 146, which permitted the payment 
of rent for the use of shop space, many of the courses were held in garages 
and implement shops. This was due to tbf^^|ct that many of the farm 
shops in the public schools were becoming ofvsrcr^wded as the instruction 
for all-day students was also emphasizing ^^pairiof farm machinery and 
the constnfbtion of labor-saving devices. Many school boards, seeing the 
need for ipiproving their shop fi^ilities for ^heir departments of vocational 
agriculture, provided for the construction of new farm shops. 

Many of the commodity courses whicK were authorised under P^lblic 
Law 647 in 1942, were held in rural churche^. Grange halls, country 
stores, country schools and, in some cases, in the luyme of one of the trainees 
or the teacher. Much of the training of inexper^ced persons to work on 
farms was held on farms where the farm skills could be taught on the job. 

A number of school-community canijpry buildings were constructed by 
the local school to house the equipment needed to teach the conservation 
and processing phases of food production. Other communities established 
their canneries in home economics rooms, school lunch kitchens, aban- 
doned creameries, and Grange halls. 

Equipment . — \b has been indicated, it was realized by the U. S. Office 
of Education that many of the farm shops in the United States were not 
well enough equipped to handle the type of training that was needed. 
Under Public Law 812 provision was made for the purchase by the States 
of equipment for the trainees Jprolled in the National Defense Training 
Program. A list of the items^ equifnnent that would be approved for 
purchase was prepared by the Office of Education for the use of State 
boards for vocational education, and included in Miso. 2603, which sug- 
gested that a school or local center making application for a program of 
training be required to submit to the State board a complete and detailed 
inventory of all the equi[Mnent th^t the sdiool had available for teaching 
the specific course indicated in the appliAtion. It was expected that the 
State boards for vocational education would use this inventory list and the 
suggested equipment list that was supplied to determine the additional 
equipment that should be purchased to provide for an effective training 
course. The list of equipment that was supplied by the U. S. Office of 
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Education took care of only the hand tools. However^ during the year 
many requests were made to purchase some of the heavier types of equip- 
ment such as welders, lathee, and power saws, which requests were given 
special consideration by the U. S. Office of Fklucation. Each State board 
for vocational education was expected to have an identifying mark placed 
on each tool or piece of equipment which was furnished to local com- 
munities from these training funds, so as to avoid any misunderstanding 
(Xinceming ownership when tools were recalled or sent to another school 
upon completion of a particular course. 

Before the start of the program under Public Law 146, Misc. 2603 was 
revised to provide new procedures for obtaining approval for the purchase 
and rental of tools and equipment. Under this revision the lists of tools 
and equipment and the procedures for obtuning them were divided into 
three categories. Part A was for tools and equipment the purchase of 
which had general prior approv^al of the U. S. Office of Education. In 
general, those listed in pMirt A, included hand tools such as hammers, 
pliers, wrenches, and screwdrivers. State boards for vocational education 
were permitted to purchase this type of equipment at their discretion. 
Part B contained a list of the heavier pieces of equipment such as electrii' 
drills, electric grinders, valve refacers and grinders, air compressors, and 
acetylene torches. Before a State might purchase this type of equipment it 
was necessary to submit a request on Form E (appendix B) to the U. S. 
Office of Education for its approval. Part C included all other tools not 
listed in parts A or B. In order for a State to make any purchases from 
part C it was necessary to supply a Form E for the equipment and in 
addition submit a letter of justification for the purchase of this particular 
piece of equipment. Misc. 2603 was revised again in 1942 bu^ in the main 
this revisiop was merely a refinement, the generid principles followed in 
obtaining Approval for the purchase of equipment renmining the same- 

In 1943 '{Misc. 2675 was issued by the Office of Education to'replace 
Misc. 2603. This document ^uped all of the tools under part A that had 
general prior approval by the U. S. Office of Education. Any other tools 
not listed in this miscellany were considered as part B and in order for a 
State to purchase them it was necessary for that State to write to the 
U. S. Office of Education and secure special prior approval frpm the Direc- 
tor of the Rural War production Training Program. The tools listed pro- 
vided for the first four mechanical courses that were originally operated 
under Public Law 812 and subsequent acts. Equipment that would be 
needed in farm machinery repair courses was listed. A list was also given 
of equipment that might be purchased from these funds for teaching d>e 
conservation phase of Course 15, production, conservation and processing 
of food for family use. Included were meat grinders, knives, retorts, 
baskets, exhaust boxes, sealers and similar food processing equipment. 

Much of the equipment purchased under this program was obtained by 
the local centers offering the training. A local supplier would furnish the 
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equipment to the#scbool8 and the supplier would be paid direct by the 
SUte board for vocational education or by the local school which would be 
reimbursed by the State board. In a few States the State boards for voca- 
tional education purchased all equipment and then distributed the equip- 
ment to the various operating centers which were ia need of the articles. 
This practice was more common with the purchase of the heavier pieces of 
equipment such as welding machines, presses, lathes, grinders, drills, etc. 

The use of warehouses to store equipment while it was not being used 
by centers was a common practice thioi^ghout the country particularly 
dining the latter part of the program. Equipment was scarce during this 
period and centrahsed storage was the only means by which equifunent 
could be used to its fullest capacity. Also this practice gave the State* 
Ixiards for vocational education an opportunity to repair and maintain the 
I'quipment that was being used in the State. 

NATIONAL AND RKMONAl CONPiRENCfS 

Adminutraticn of the program . — During each year that the program was 
in operation, except for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, regional or 
national conferences were held by the U. S. Office- of Education, with 
representatives from the States, to explain , and discuss policies 
administrative problems r^arding the development of the program. In 
addition to the special conferences, time was often allotted to problems of 
the Rural War Production Training Program during the r^ional oonfer- 
encee held for supervisors and teacher-trainers of agricultural education; 
at the annual meetings of the American Vocational Association; and at the 
National Convention of the Future Farmers of America held in tfaiMoa 
City each year. 

In 1941 special conferences were held in New York City, January 1^15; 
Chicago, January 16-18; Memphis, January 26-30; and Salt City, 
February 3-5. At this series of meetings the topics listed on the a gwndA. 
included the following: AUotkient of funds to the States; Responiubility 
for the supervision and development of the program; Purposes for which 
funds may be\sed; Approval of training programs; Operation of the 
training progra^, and Methods to be used to refine the programs. 

The special conferences in 1942 were held in New Orleans on August 
3-4; New York Qty, August 7-8; Chicago, August lD-11; and in Salt 
Lake City, August 13-14. Tire purpose of these conferences was to develop 
a common understanding in regard to the administrative details of the 
Rural War Production Training Pcograin in view of the fact that the scope 
of' the program now included courses in farm machinery repair *nd the 
production of farm commodities. 

'.. A national' conference was held at Cinoinnatt in August 1943 to discuss 
the Rural War Production Training Program after it had operated the~^^ 
expanded program for 1 year. At this'meeting copies of a proposed revision 
of Misodlany 2600 were diseased and reviewed by the State directors 
and supervisors of the Rural War Production Training Program. 
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No national meetings were called to review the operation of the pro- 
gram for the 1945 fiscal year since very few changes had been made in 
administrative procedure during the year. 

Auditing and slatMcal reporting procedures . — It was realised early in 
the program that the States were having varying, degrees of difficulty in I 
establishing auditing and statistical services within the State boards for 
vocational education. With this in mind the U. S. Office of Education held 
a series of conferences for those persons who had the immediate respoitsi- 
bility for all auditing and statistical records in the States. These meetings 
were held in January 1942 at New York City, Memphis, Chicago, and Salt 
Lake City. As a result of these conferences State personnel were able to 
prepare much more accurate infonnation regarding the program. 

Food coneereation and processing . — When Course 15 was added to the 
list of approved courses in 1943 many schools developed school-com- 
munity canning centers. It was soon realised by the U. 8. Office of Edu- 
cation that the States were in need of trmning in the operation and 
management of the lai^ processing equipment found in a community 
cannery. The Office of Distribution, War Food Administration, was also 
interested in this problem so it was decided that the two agencies bold 
cooperatively a workshop devoted to community canning. 

The Office of Education invited State vocational home economics and 
agricultural representatives from two States in each of the four regions to 
attend the meeting held at Peoria, 111., January 17-28, 1944. States repre- 
sented by vocational education workers at this workshop were Vermont, 
West Virginia, Michigan, Wisconsin, Louisiana, Oklahoma, California, 
and Montana. The U. S. Office of Education was represented by three 
members. The 2 weeks were devoted to learning the skills and processes 
basic to the successful operation of a school community cannery and to a 
study of common management problems. Those connected with voca- 
tional education devoted time to the problem of making the school- 
community cannca^jsctivitiee educatioiml in character. 

In 4Mler that State supervisors and teacher trainers of Agriculture and 
Home Economics might have the opportunity^ to have training in food 
conservation and processing, subrefponal woik^ps, under the direction 
of the U. S. Office of Education, were held in Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Oregon, Vermont, and West 
Virginia. In addition, workshops of a similar nature were conducted on a 
State basis in 11 States. A total of 364 supervisors of agrioui^iire and 384 
supervisors of hone economics were enroUea in national, subregional, and 
State worinbops. [ 

The States in turn held a number of workshops -for the vocational 
teachers and lay teachers iriko were in direct charge — r 

munity canneries in their respective communities. 

Job instruction training. — 6ev<m regnal conferences, to acquaint State 
staflf members with the job instruction procedure' for training farm 
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workers, were conducted during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944. 

The locations, datee and representation for these conferences are shown 
.in the following table: 


Ix>eation 

Daisi 

Numbar of — 
* 


Mrn 

8utaa 

CUyton. Ga.: 

AJahamA. Flonda. . 

Sapf. 6-6rpt. 10. 1»43 

10 

3 

CKicaao Hdi^hu, HI.: 

Illlnoaa, Iowa, Minnwaota, Nahraalia, Konh 
Dakota, 8outl\ DakiHa 
I^ornix, Aria. : 

Apr 17 Apr. IM . 1944 

0 

6 

.Anabfia, California, Idaho. Montana, New 
Mfxieo, Orrcon, Ufah, Waahinfioci. Wyonunc. . 
Atbai^ Qa.: 

Apr. 2R-May 3. 1944 

9 

9 

Oaorgia, North Carolina, Bouth Caroliiia. 

Virdnim 

Coo wav. Ark.: 

AraaoMa, Loiuaiana, Miaaiaaippi, Tazaa. 

May 1-May 5. 1944 

8 

4 

Oklalioma : 

HaiBhay. Pm.: 

Mat S-May 12. 1944 

8 

6 

~ Ma^axtd, Nfw Hampahirw, Naw Jamry, 

MiMOhtMttta, New York Ohio, Rhoda laland. 

Pennaylvaoia, Varmont. Waal Virdnia 

INRrrwburK, Va.: 

May 16-May ID. 1944 

11 

10 

(Nppo) Alahama, Afkartaea. Florida, Oaorda. 
Lodciana, Marytand, Miaaidppi. North Caro> 
Una, Boutn Caroliaa, Oklahonaa, Virdod* 
irict ol Columbia 

July ll-Aus* 1D44 

18 

u 


Total rfpMMiiuiian, M Sutta aaJ tlw biautet ol Cotiunbia 65 


The conference at Cla3rton, Ga., was conducted following the manuals 
and procedures formulated by Training Within Industry Section of the 
War Manpower Co mmiss ion. The other six conferences followed manuals 
supplied by the U. S. OflSce of Education on job instruction for farm 
workers. The Petersburg, Va., conference was for Negro staff members. 

During the fall of 1944 reports were secured from the participating 
States regarding experiences with job instruction in the training of farm 
workers and plans for the develo^ent of such a program. This informa- 
tion showed the extent of participation by various States in job instruc- 
tion training. 

COSTS PAID UNDER THE ACTS 

CHARGES AUOWABU AND UNAUOWABLE 

All of the acts for the training of defense woricers under this program 
provided for the following itons: “For the costs, including the necessary 
equipment and supplies, of vocational courses and related or other neces- 
sary instruction provided by such agencies for. . . “ Under Public Law 
812, and in the acts passed since that time, the following items were paid 
for from these funds: (1) Salaries of additional personnel essential to the 
conduct of the program. This included State and county salaries in addi- 
tion to salaries of those people locally employed m teachers, supervisors, 
clerks, stenogrmi^iers, janitors and other necessary «ni^yeee. (2) Neces- 
sary travd essenitial to the conduct of the program when expense was 
imcurred in aooordance with the provisions of the approved State pt%n 
(8) Consumable suppHes actuall^r otmsumed in the course of training. 
^4) Necessary additional ligj^it, beat aad)wwer used in servicing the rooms 
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or buildings in which the courses were held. (5) Conununication and trans- 
portation expenses including charges for such items as postage, Wlephonc, 
express, and freight sen'ioe. (6) Maintenance and repair of m^hinery and 
(>quipinent made necessary by the operation of this program. (7) Neces- 
sary printing, duplicating, mimeographing, blueprinting, and office and 
janitorial supplies. (8) Books or other instructional material including 
visual aids, if it was shown that such material was alisolutely neces8ar>’, 
and prior approval was obtained by the State board for the purchase of 
these items. 

Costs of the regular vocational program operating under the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Deen Acts could not be paid from these funds. 

Under Public Law 146 it was permissible to pay for compensation 
insurance chargee for the training program, where such insurance was 
considered as a part of the cost of operation, and was required by State or 
local laws, rules, or regulations. 

Since the study made in 1940 indicated that many of the vocational 
agriculture shops were not fully equipped to give the proper type of train- 
ing required for the defense workers, funds were allowed for the purchase 
of equipment. Forty percent of the Public Law 812 funds that were allotted 
for this particular defense training program were allowed to be used for 
t he purchase or rental of equipment. This meant that the States and local 
communities could obtain, either by purchase or rental, additional equip- 
ment, machinery and tools that were necessary for efficient instruction 
under this program. The proportion of the funds allowed for the purchase 
or rental of equifunent and rental of spi^^ was reduced in 1942 to 30 per- 
cent, to 20 percent in 1943, 15 percent in 1944, and 12>^ percent for the 
hscai year ending June 30, 1945. This reduction was due to the under- 
standing that most of the farm shops were becoming much better equipped 
and it was the opinion of the Office of Education that a larger share of the 
funds should be allowed for the actual instruction costs. 

During the first year the program was in operation the rental, alteration 
or construction of buildings was not allowed; however, beginning with the 
fiscal year 1942 the rental of space was considered a legitimate expense. 
For the farm commodity courses, however, inaugurated under Public 
Law 647 it was not permissible to pay for the rental of space and the pur- 
chase and rental of equipment. It was presumed by the Office of Educa- 
tion that the vocational agriculture departments were well equipped and 
did have the space available for thb type of instruction. 

Because of differences in interpretations among the States and local 
communities as to items which mi^t be included as charges against the 
program, with the consequent inclusion in Uidr statemwts of certain 
items whifsh could not be allowed, it was found treoessary in 1943 to list 
specifically itemA for adiieh paymmit could not be made from these fuiuls. 
FyginANl were such thin gw as the depredation on publicly owned property 
or equipment; inraranoe prenuums on property or equipment; member- 
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'hip duiiK in pIuIih, ur^uniT.HtionH t>r ass«H'iations; nrwH})a|)<*r »ul»!*criptions; 
atst of publicity or tho cost of advertising for trainees; premiums on surety 
U)nds for SUte or local personnel; State sales tax. unless the State attor- 
ney general had ruled such taxes were payable, and if other di\isions of the 
State Government or local su)>divisioiLs tluTcof were also required to pay 
'iich laxes; t*osts for audits made" by State or local agencies or private 
linns, which were not n'quinni by the director; K«‘deral Uxes, unless the 
Slate and local sulKlivisioiis were also legally requireti to pay such tax<*s. 

BASES FOR MAKING ALLOTMENTS 

’‘1’he first 2 years the program was in op»*ration the following fact 4 >rs 
were «“onsidcnHl in the allotment of funds; First, the numlxT of individuals 
toW trained; second, the need for training; and thinl, the ability of States 
to train. This meant that funds appropriat<*<l for costs of this program 
were allotted to the States according to the ratio of the rural youth popu- 
lation wjj-hin that State to the Uital rural youth population in the United 
States. In HM3 and 1944, when the upper age limit had Ixvn removed 
under Public Jaws 647 and ISv*), the allotment of funds to the States was 
liased on the ratio of the total rural population within a State to the total 
ojral population in the United States. , 

For the 1945 fiscal year C'ongress providini under I^jblic law 373 that 
the unexpended balance of funds appropriated under Public Law' 135 was 
to Ik* added to the appropriation of J1 0,500,000. Upon the ad\ice of a 
group of State Directors of Rural War Production Training it was decided 
(hat instruction and super\ision funds for the 1945 fiscal year would be 
divided according to the following formula: bach State would l>e allotted 
an amount equal to one-half of the amount expended under Public law 
647 plus a sum equal to all of the amount expended under Public law' 135. 
'ITiis formula did not obligate the total amount availalile under Public 
law 373 and made it possible to 'allot fpnds to those States that could 
prove they were in need of merre money for instruction and supen'ision. 
Funds for the purchase or rental of eejuipment and the rental of space 
were distributed for 1945 bn the basis of the ratio of the average of the 
farm and rural population in the States to the average of the total farm 
and rural population in the United States. 

METHODS USED IN PAYMENTS TO STATE5 

Before a State could be paid any funds under any of tJie Acts it was 
necessary that it submit a State plan which included a stipulation as to 
how the funds were to be used. 

Under Public LaV 812 for the fiscal year 1941, one-half of the amount 
allotted to an individual State was forwarded to the State Treasurer as 
soon as the State.plan was aroroved. The remainder of its allotment was 
paid to the State when the need was shown by reports submitted to the 
U. 8. Office of Eklucation or by audits made by representatives of the 
Federal Office. ^ 
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Under Public Law 146. 2.^ peroMt of the amount allotted Ui a Slate for 
the training program was tranaf erred to that State at the beginning of the 
fiscal year 1942 for the purchase and rental of equipment. The other 
6 percent to which each State was entitled for this purpose was paid to the 
State when its need was shown. Seventeen and one-half percent of the 
amount allotted to a State was sent to that State at the beginning of the 
fiscal year for the cost of imctruotion and super\'ision. For the States t4> 
obtain additional certiheations it was necessaiy for them to sulunit to the 
r. S. Office of Education nKinthly financial reports covering th«- expendi- 
tures made for the program for the previous months together with com- 
pleted copies of 08Y Form 2 and Supervision Form 3. (See appendix B). 
On January 1, 1942 a review was made of the expenditures for the Rural 
War Production Training Program and this review was used as a basis for 
making an adjustment in the allotments made to each of the several States. 

Under Public Law 647, for the fiscal year 1943, 15 percent of the allot- 
ment available to each of the States was sent at the beginning of the fiscal 
year for the ^rchaae and rental of equipment and for rental of space 
The remaining 5 percent of the allotment uiulable for purchase and rental 
of equipment was sent out to the respective States upon their showing a 
need for additional funds. At the beginning of the fiscal year an amount 
equal to 20 percent of the allotment available to each State was distributed 
for the costs of instruction and supervision. After receiving its first pay- 
ment of funds the State was required to justify its need for further pay- 
ments by sulmutting data which substantiated this need. On January 1, 
1943 a review was made of the expenditures for this program and adjust- 
ments were made in the amount of funds to be used by each of the seyend 
States during the remainder of the fiscal year. 

Under Public Law 135, fiscal year 1944, the same procedures were 
followed as under Public Law 647 except that under Public Law 135. 
66^ percent of the amount avaiUJsle for the rent and purchase of equip- 
ment and space was sent with the first certification and 25 percent of the 
amount available for supervision and instruction under this program was 
transmitted to the Sutes at the beginning of the fiscal year. 

Under Public I.aw 373 for the fiscal year 1945 one-half of the amount 
available for equipment and rental of space was sent to the States at the 
beginning of t^ year. Funds for instrucUon and supervision under this 
law were not allotted on a percentage bams. The amount certified at the 
beginning of the year was equal to one-half of the amount expended by the 
individual States under Public Law 647. 

AMOUtm DCfBIDB) tY STATiS 

During the years that the training ]Mt>gram was in operation it was 
noted that, in general, most of the State boards for vocational education 
used only a amount of the funds allotted to them for the rental of 
equipment. No doubt this was due to the fact that any money spmit for 
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rentul of equipment had to come oift of the fands avowed for the purchaHe 
of equipment, and since the title to the tools purchased under these funds 
remained with the State lx)ardB for vocational education they tried 
wherever practicable to purchase the tools that were needed for the opera- 
tion of the pn>ftram. 

A eompanwin of tables VI and VII shows that for the first 2 years of the 
prx'iftram the States expended a larger share of their allotments for instruc- 
tion and supervision than for equipment and rental of space. The second 
2 yt^ars the pmportions expended were approxiniately the same for the 
two items. For the last year of the program the proportions were reversed, 
5>6.5 percent of the equipment allotment having Iwn spent as compared 
with 87.4 percent of the allotment for instruction and suoerv'ision. 
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Table VIII shows the total amount of money expended by each of the 
several States for instruction and supervision and for equipment and space 
as of January 1946. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL MADE AVAILABLE 

In addition to administrative instructions and forms that were made 
available to jLhe States to assist them in the development of the Rural War 
Production Training Prt^pam, a large amount of material that could be 
used to improve the instructional phase of the program was developed in 
. the U. S. Office of Education and tent to the States. This material was 
made available in quantities at the b^;inning of the program. Later, due 
to shortage of clerical help and p^wr, it was necessary for the States to 
reproduce any of the material that they might care to distribute to local 
centers. Examples of this instructional material are to be found in appen* 
dix C. 
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SHOf COURSES 

Th«* primary purpowof Misr. No. 2G11, Suggc'stiorts for lustmctors for 
(leneral Pret‘mployment Courses in the National Defense Training Pro- 
gram was to asRint the practical mechanic who was teaching many of the«* 
corses by furnishing general suggestions for organizing and oonducting 
th? courses. The suggestions were outlimnl in a series of steps, such as: 
determining ol)jcctiv«*s, analyzing and selecting jolw t<» Ik* taught, securing 
teaching materials, developing the student’s interest in each job, demon- 
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^Iratiivji the johi< to Iht* cla«». providing for student j»rtinp*ition. t^nd 
teaching while the students are at work (appendix O 

Kiiggestions for the development of the general preemploy me nt »x)upm*s 
were uwued at the l>eginmng of the program for eaidi of the four ixiurse^ 
\Mi»o. Nos. 261d, 2614 , 2615, and 2616). F^’h publication was di\nded 
into /our parts: (1) general statements, including a chart for rtHnirxling 
r‘kiLb or jolw and trainei* performance; (2) details regarding the (X)ursi* of 
study, including skills to Is’ developixl and suggwtiHi ways of developing 
each skill ; (3) list of rt'fert'nces to available teaching aids n^presi'ntative of 
the instructional material w’hich ixiuld la* sei'urfHl, and (4) sample job 
>heets It was stated that, "It is not exp«eted that an exci*edingly high 
d(*gre<* of proficiency will Is* di*velop*Hl by every individual in each skill 
listed in the ixiupm’. It is expi'ctcd, however, that the typical tnumx' 
enrollcxi in the (Murw will l>c<x)me reasonably skilbxl, although he may not 
liecome an exp«'rt workman.” 'Him' suggewtions were found helpful by the 
Stat<* and were us<>d as a basic outline for each of the mivhanical ixiurses 
offered. 

FARM MACHINERY REPAIR ^ 

l^iblic Ijiw 647 for the fiscal year ending June ;t0, 1643 p'nuitlesi 
instruction in the repair, operation and construction of farm marhiner\ 
^nd equipment. Misc. 26.34 was developed for this courwi* and released to 
the State's in July HH2 In its general statement this misi'ellany indicated 
*that the primary aim of the course was to develop skills and ability in the 
repair, opi>ration and construction of farm machinery and ixiuipment 
needed by farmers in order to achieve production goals for thosi* farm 
<x>mnK>ditie6 designated by the Secretarv’ of Agriculture. It was suggested 
that the local centers survey the farm machinery and equipment situation 
in their respective communities so that they could determine what type of 
farm machinery repair instruction should be offered to the farmers. It w'as 
also suggested that the course be broken into four phases, namely: (1 ) The 
repair, operation and construction of tillage, seeding and harvesting ma- 
chinery and such serv'ice implements as wagons, manure spreaders and 
fertiliaer distributors, (2) the operation, sendee and minor repair of farm 
motors, trucks and tractors, (3) the major repair of farm motors, trucks 
and tractors and (4) the repair and construction of equipment essential to 
the attainment of commodity production goals. fJeneral suggestions for 
organising the course dealt with selecting enrollees, providing tools and 
equipment, securing the instructor, and determining the course content. 
'Fhe idea of providing follow-up instruction and of relating it to the class 
instruction was stressed. 

To further aid the States in their instruction in farm machinery repair 
program courses Misc. 2660 was, developed and issued. The specific pur- 
pose of this document was to assist instructors of farm mechanios by sug- 
gesting activities, methods, and procedures to follow in supervising and 
instructing classes in the care, service, repair, operation and construction 
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of farm machinery and equipment. It included a farm machinery and 
equipment chock sheet which could be duplicated and used by the farmers 
attending these classes to check on the repairs needed on their own equip- 
ment. Instructors were asked to encourage fanners to bring to the shop 
machmery and equipment or parts that were in need of service, repair, and 
adjustment. Instructional information was included on bow to service a 
machine, or “preventive maintenance.” Outlines of jobs to be done in 
reconditioning certain farm implements were given with the suggestion 
that the instructor should develop a similar list of the principal servicing, 
repair, replacement, and adjustment jobs for each kind of farm machine 
common to the area served by his instructional program. 

COMMODITY PRODUCTION COURSfS 

In July 1942, Misc. 2636, Su^estions for the Development of Courses 
for Increasing Production of Food for Victory, was released. These Sug- 
gestions were prepared for the purpose of aiding supervisors and instruc- 
tors in the development of courses for increasing milk, poultry, egg, pork, 
sheep, soybean, peanut, and v^etable production. Included were general 
suggestions for the organisation of the courses with emphasis on the 
adoption of approved practices which would contribute immediately to 
increased p/roduction of livestock and crops. This miscellany was used as 
a guide for all of the commodity courses added subsequent to Public Law 
647. (appendix C). 

Misc. 2655 entitled “Conserving Country Hides and Sldns” was devel- 
oped to assist the farmer in properly conserving the hides and skins found 
on his farm. It was suggested that conservation of hides and skins be 
taught during one of the courses on increasing production of food. ‘The 
development of the following skills and understandings was emphasised: 
skinmng a nimal s, curing' hides and skins, storing hides and skins, observ- 
ing safety precautions when handling hides and skinB, and effective 
marketing of these products. 

Misc. 2672 released in August 1943, provided information on the grading 
of poultry and poultry products. 

Suggestions for the development of Course 23, production and conserva- 
tion of feed for livestock, were relea^ through Misc. 2605. The primary 
purpose of this bulletin was to aid in deVelppipg the ability to produce 
conserve foodior livestock in oider to maintain livestock production at a 
desirable level. A few of the important activities suggested were providing 
year-round pastures, maintaining nnddmp'roving soil fertility, producing 
desirable feed, mixing feed on th^ farm for a balanced ration, harvesting 
and storing feed to prevent kiss. * 

Misc. 2600-1 outlined the planafor Course 22, soil and water conserva- 
tion and use. It was. contemplated that farmers enrolling in this course 
would reemve training in the need for and the metjmd of carrying out the 
most important aoil conservation practices in each comnmnity such as 
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contour farming, strip cropping, application of fertiliser and pasture 
improvement. The War Food Administration had indicated that in certain 
areas there was a need for training inexperienced persons to aid farmers 
with such work as laying out contour lines and strips, estimating carrying 
capacities of pastures, checking grades, assisting and planning irrigation 
improvements. It was suggested by the U. S. Office of Question that men 
needing training along this line be given instruction under Course 10, 
training of farm workers. This miscellany stated that representatives of 
the War Food Administration namely, the State Director of Ehctension, 
the State AAA executive officer and the State Conservationist of the Soil 
Conservation Service, as a conunittee, in cooperation with the State 
Director of Rural War Production Training would develop plans for the 
orfmnixation and operation of this particular training program. The repre- 
sentatives of the Agricultural AdjiMment Agency and the Soil Conserva- 
tion Ser%ice were particularly interested in this course and sent out rather 
detailed instruction to their State representatives regarding methods in . 
which it could be used to promote the advancement of the soil and water 
conservation program. 

FOOD CONS«VATION 


In November 1942, suggestions for the development of Course 15, pro- ' 
duction, conservation and processing of food for farm families were out- 
lined in Misc. 2647. It was stated that the test of the effectiveness of this 
course would be the actual production and preservation of food so that 
enough of all kinds would be available to meet the dietary needs of each 
farm family. This was followed by the release'in March 1943, of Misc. 
2656 entitled *‘The Use of the Community Cannery’* which was instru- 
mental in the promotion of the school-community canning idea. 

During the season of 1943 it was observed that a large amount of the 
time devoted to Course 15 was being given to the c anni ng of commodities 
and little time devoted to the planning of family food budgets or a study 
of producing the products. In December 1943, Misc. 2682, Organizing and 
Developing Food Production War Training Programs in Food Production 
and Conservation, was issued to the States. This miscdlany stated that if 
Course 15 was to be effective, an educational program on food production 
and conservation.should begin before the p lantin g of the products which 
were to be conserved. It was proposed that the educational program should 
be divided in three distinct sections or phases of instruction: (1) P lanning 
the family food budget for the year, (2) Producing family food, and 
(3) Conserving and processing food. An outline, indi 9 ating in part what 
should be included in Course^ 15 under these three topics with the view to 
supplying family nutritional needs, was induded. • 

During 1943 and 1944 a large number of community cam^es were > 
established throughout the United States under the Rural War Production ' 
Training Program. It was observed that many of the centers were having 
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trouble in the operation of the cannery equipment. Misc. 2691 entitled 
“Operating and Maintuning Equipment Used in School Community 
Canning Plante,” was developed and distributed to the States in February 
1944 to |ud operators and supervisors in attaining those skills that they 
should have in order to operate safdiy the equipment and to increase the 
quantity an^uality of the food processed in the plants. Various steps to 
be followed in the operation of each piece of equipment found in the com- 
munity cannery were suggested. For example, instructions were given for 
firing and maintaining the boiler and precautions to take to insure its safe 
operation were listed. The operation and adjustment of retorts, sealing 
machines, exhaust boxes, and steam jacketed kettles were explained. 

farm labor trainino 

On December 26, 1942, an amendment was made to the rules and regu- 
lations governing the operation of the Rural War Production Training 
Program which permitted the training of farm workers. In order to assist 
the States in the development and teaching of this course Miscellany 2649 
was issued, 'tliis miscellany stated that the primary aiiq of the course was 
to aid in providing an adequate supply of trained year-round add seasonal 
agricultural workers for the production of agricultural commodities es^n- 
tial to the war effort. It discussed the farm labor situation and presented 
a plan for organizing the instructional program. Suggestions for formulati ng 
a course of instruction to meet local situations and needs included a 
consideration of such topics as 

(1) An appreciation of the need for agrieultural products and of the demand 
for farm workers. 

(2) An understanding of living and working conditions of individuals when 
employed as farm workers. 

(3) An understanding of the types of agriculture and the kinds of farm jobs 
to be done in the oomimuiity where they will be employed. 

« (4) Acquiring an ability to do qwoific farm jobs. 

It was emphasized that the training program should be designed. to train 
individuals to meet a specific demand. Some specific jobs suggested in 
which training could be offered were: Shearing sheep, milking cows, 
harvesting vegetables, picking fruit, plowing with a tractor, operating a 
combine, and cultivating with a team. 

It was recognised that a general farm-labor training course designed to 
meet the needs of agriculture in the United States would be4o broad and 
cover so wide a variety and number of jobs that it would be impractical 
and ineffective. No one general course could be outlined to cover ade- 
quately the typcf of instruction that should be giveq. In order that the 
States might analyse carefully each farm-job training need and prepare a 
rather specific and detailed outline to be followed in offering the instruc- 
tion to meet such a need, a suggested outline covering the training of 
sheep shearers was prepared by the Ofifce of Education and issued as 
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Misc. 2650. This outline was offered as a saggested pattern which the 
States might utilize in preparing other specific course outlines for the train- 
ing of farm workers. 

It was felt that fanners emplo3ring inexperienced workers should be 
given training in the handling of this type of labor. Miscellany 2651, 
Training Farm Workers, was developed to assist the farmers or farm super- 
visors to train their own workers to do specific jobs for 'sdiich the workers 
were employed. Part A of the Miscellany discussed the efficient use of 
farm labor and the management of farm workers, and part B, the plans 
and procedures to use for training farm workers on the job. This is com- 
monly known as Job Instructor Tnuning. The Training Within Industry 
Section of the War Manpower Commission was interested in this phase of 
the training program and arrangements were made with JIT trainers to 
offer courses of instruction for people working with the Rural Wir Pro- 
duction Training Program. A number of training institutes were held in 
various States for thus purpose and those individuals certified by the 
institute conductors held 10-hour training sessions for groups of farmer 
employers and agricultural supervisors. 

During the 1943 conference of State directors of Rural War Production 
Training held in Cincinnati a resolution was passed requesting that a 
committee be appointed to develop a Job Instruction Training Program 
adapted to agriculture. 

This committee met in Washington in January 1944, and prepared two 
publications on this subject, namely, Job Instruction for Farm Workers, 
which was a printed bulletin to be used only by persons trained to conduct 
a short intensive course on job instruction for farm workers for those 
individuals who would teach the job instruction training procedure to the 
empbyers of farm labor; and Misc. 2692 Manual for Institute Conductors 
— Job Instruction for Farm Workers. The second publication gave de- 
tailed instruction on conducting the institutes. 

Under Public Laws 135 and 373 for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1944 
and June 30, 1945 respectively, it was permissible to have in-school per- 
sons enrolled in the farm labor training program. With this in mind, 
5|iBC. 2685, Training In-School Nonfarm Youth for Wartime Food Pro- 
duction, was prepared and distributed to the States in January 1944. Jhis 
miscellany contained sugge^ons for organising training programs for 
in-school nonfarm youth who would be employed as emergency farm 
workers. The miscellany was fanned as an aid to school administrators 
and instructors who would be responsible for training this group of 
volunteers. 

A cooperative ^udy, The Role of the Schools in Emergency Employ- 
ment of Nonfarm Youth in Wartime Agriculture was made by the 
Children's Bureau of the United States Department of Labor and by the 
Office of Education. Another publication on the training of urban youth to 
work on farms, Victory Farm Volunteers Do Good Work, was prepared 
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cooperatively by the Extension Service, United States Department of 
Agriculture, and the Office of Education. 


VISUAL AIDS 


In cooperation with the Visual Aids Division of the U. S. Office of 
Education, a series of 17 motion pictures and film strips were prepared on 
farm skills that were closely related to the teaching being offered in the 
Rural War Production Training Program. The motion pictures and film 
stripe developed were as follows: 


Recooditiofiini % Mover, Pert 1. 
Rvoofidittoiiinf a Mower, Pert II. 
Re<»ondicioninf a Tvo>B^iom Trector Plow. 
RecoodiCioiunf a Qrmin Drill. 

Community CAnninc. 

Sheep SheAring. 

Recond^tiociing a CultiTmtor. 

Cere ol a Treetor. # 

Hofeeeboeiivr. 


Repeiniiiig a FrAine Building. 

Cutting A^Bontng Forequarter of Beef. 
Cutting And Boning Hindquarter of Beef. 
Hmiidl^Uveetoek for Market. 

FoegisiawHh a Hand ForgA. 

Forge WeUUng. 

Forge HardeikM And Ttmpwing Farm Took. 


The scripts for these films and their actual "shootings” were done undhr 
'the technical supervision of staff members of the Agricultural EJducatioD 
Service and Rural War Production Training Program. 


APPRAISAL OF THE PROGRAM 

During 1944, in response to the expressed interest of many leaders in 
agricultural education, the U; S. Office of Education and workers in the 
several States cooperated in conducting a national appraisal study of the 
Rural War Production Training ITogram.) The major purpose, of the 
study was to determine the effectiveness of the program in achieving Uie 
objectives for which it was created. A second purpose was to obtain further 
information on program features which might merit continuance ss 
integral parts of the regular program in vocational agriculture (in agricul- 
tural education) in the post-war period. The program was studied at both 
the State and local community levels. 

Appraisals of the State levd phases nuule in each of the 48 States. 
Appraisals of the local level phases of the program were made in 3A9 oom> 
munities in 23 States: Alabama, California, Idaho, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New^ York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
Utah^ Vermont, Virginia, Washingtop, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

* Within each State the number of local programs selected for study was 
equally divided between high and low quality. In each community the 
local appraisers drew random samples of 10 to 15 trainees from a single 
representative course in tfie community’s total Rural War Production 
Training Program. Individual farm and home interviews yidded detailed 
descriptions of the trainees themsdvee and of their use of ^ad reactions to ' 
the training program. Such data were obtained from 4,588 trainees who 

'A summAry of the itudy eiititM **ApDrmkAl of Food Produotion Wmr TrAlning ProvrAOi" AppAAfAd iA » 
Kduo&tim/pr Vidhry, 8 : 7 -* 10 » J«SA 4 i ifid. 
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were currently or recently had been enrolled in four types of training 
courses as follows; 

Repair, operation and onmtnietion of fann machinery 

and equipment r 2,408 

Production, eonaervation and prooeaBtng of food for family use 1,338 

Farm commodities production ’ 635 

Form labor training. .. r ^ 207- 

Following are some of the significant findings of the study: • ' 

(1) The progriun has met many of the wartime food production and 

conservation needs of a cross section of the rural population of the United 

/ 

States, as shown by the age ran^ of the enrollees which was from 17 to 
over 70, and by the educational level which had been attuned by the 
enrollees. TTie average white enrollee had completed 10 grades of school ; 
the average Negro enrollee 6.8 grades. Twenty-fiVe percent of the Negro 
enrollees had oodipleted less than 5 grades; 13.4 percent of all enrollees 
had completed more than 12 grades. 

(2) The cla^ises reached large numbers of farmers not hitherto reached 
by vocational education in agriculture. Ei^ty-two percent of all enrollees 
had not previously been enroll^ in vocational agriculture part time or 
evening classes, 'fhis percentage for* Couiw 5, repair, operation and con- 
struction of farm machinery and equipment, was 76.5, an e4>ecially signifi- 
cant figure since enrollments- in this course were made up almost alto- 
gether of men. 

(3) One of the finest products of the Rural. War Production Training is 
the reservoir of teaching talent in the form of special teachers now to be 
found in each community in which the program operated. It has been 
demonstrated that a person with no professional or formal technical train- 
ing, if skilled in line of work and possessed of proper personal qualities 
that enable him to impart knowledge and command the respect of the 
members in his group, may be developed into a successful teacher. The 
teacfier of vocational agriculture, supplemented by a staff of special 
teachers, can expand and at the same time intensify the teaching of agri- 
culturedn his community. 

(4) Coune 5 enrollees gave the following as the mun advantages of 
taking the ■course: (1) they obtained needed repairs and adjustments of 
farm machinery; (2) they obtained training in making farm machinery 
repairs and adjustiinents, and (3) tools and equipment not available at 
home* could be utilised. 

(5) Enrollees in Ckiurse 15, production, conservation and processing of 
food for family use, gave the following as the main advantages of this 
course; (1) time and labor consumed in food preservation is reduced; (2) 
training in food preservation is obtained, Md (3) equipment not found at 
home is msdo available. Eighty percent of the enrollees interviewed 
{banned to use school community canning centers after the war. 
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LIQUIDATION OF THE PROGRAM 

Shortly after the War closed in Europe the Office of Education was 
notified that funds would not Ik? continued for the Rural War Productaon 
Training Program. Accordingly, on May 5, 1045, the Commissioner of 
Education addressed a memorandum to the State Directors informing the 
States that all classes should be closed by May 31 except a few specially 
approved by the U. S. Office of Eklucation to operate to not later than 
June. 30, and .that all existing contracts for equipment, supplies, other 
materials, ana for facilities should be canceled as soon as feasible. The 
States were urged to expedite the payment of all bills and vacate leased 
property as raffidly as possible so that most of the liquidation activities 
would be accomplished prior to the end of the fiscal year. 

Although Congress appropriated no funds which the States might use in 
liquidating the training program after June 30, it was provided that within 
budgetary I'unitations set by the Office of Education, Public Law 373 funds 
would be avmlable to pay costs of liquidating the program after that date 
since such costs were an essential part of the costs of courses oontonplated ' 
by the State plan. Such items as personal services rendered after June 30, 
1945, and costs of space occupi^ after June 30, 1945, were therefore pay- 
able from Public Law 373 funds provided such expenses were necessary to 
fulfill the liquidation requirements of the Office of Education. 
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FOOD PROCESSING PROGRAM IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
UNDER THE SPECIAL GRANT FUNDS 

Jun« 8, 1945-D«c9mb«r 31, 1945 

ORIGIN OF THE SPECIAL GRANT , 

% 

QUHBuXNT to the eetablishment in tlie War Food Administration, 
* United States Department of Agricul^re, effective May 25, 1945, of an 
office charged specifically with the^re^^onsibility for inten^ying the grow- 
ing and preserving of fbod on th^^me front, the War Food Administrator 
wrote to the Administrator of the Federal Security Agency relative to food 
preservation. He requested that the U. S. OffiSsjpf Education arrange for 
the operation of home canning projectsjwith facilities adiich were already 
established and used heretofore in connection with ttgining programs) 
through State boards for vocational ^ucation ai^ the local public schools 
during the canning season beginning June 1, 1945. The Administrator 
replied that the Office of Education was prepared to meet the request if 
funds should be made available. 

Following conferences between representatives of the two agencies, the 
War Food Administration agreed to transfer a limited amount of money to 
the U. 8. Office of Education fdr the operation of a training program in 
food processing. Acoordin^y, t|ie U. S. Office of Education was advanced 
a working fund of 11,670,000 from the ^propriation. Salaries and Ex- 
penses, War Food Administration, 1045. fund, referred to herein as 
the Spooial Grant, was made available for the period June 8 to December 
31, 1045. It was agreed that imy unobligated balances remaining as of 
Deoembtf 31, 1045 would be retu^ed to the War Food Administration 
together with a report on the 1^ accomplishment, the purposes for 
whidi expenditures were made, and the amounts of such expenditures. 

The Special Grant Program was designed *‘to increase the supply by 
providing necessary food (woduction and conservation facilities through 
community canning projects.’.' It was stipulated that the funds w^ to be 
used only in connection with the food processing phash of Course 15, pro- 
duction, conservation, and processing of food for family use. The States 
were further restricted in the use of the funds to the payment of salaries, 
as follows: 

i ' 

L Balariesof iastnietoia for the food proesting phass of eoaiae 15. 

2. BalarissofloealsupsrvisOTi for the food p ron e rtnc iJuseof coarse 15, for 
the same fnaoUoas as provided tor ia Mise. 2000; reviaed July 1944, plus 
UqoidatioB foaetioiia 

2. Salary of not to esoead one fttU-ti]nederk.eteaographer at the State level, 
for sarvleai both In eonnsetfon wMi the operation and with the liqnldation of 
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At the National level the funds could be used for the necessary costs in 
connection with the administration of the pn^fram. 

ADMINISTRATION OP THS PROGRAM 

ADMiNtSTRAtlVI STRUCTURi 

Special Grant funds were adminwtered by the U. 8. Office of Education 
and State boards for vocational education through the local schools in a . 
manner similar to that followed in the administration of funclH provided 
'in Public Law 373 for the Rural War Production Training Pn^ram. The 
program wan operated in conformance with the provision.-* of the State 
plans of the respective States and Misc. 2600, revised July 1044, except 
where those provisions were in-oonfliot with the purposes for which the^ 
.funds were made available as described in Misc. 4603 of June 1046, en- 
titled “Operating Procedure — Special Grant Fund.” 

Funds for this special program woe transferred to the U. 8. Office 9 f 
Education by the War.^Food Administration with the understanding tl&t 
the s a m e administrative arrangements and responsibilities would prevail 
as in the admipistration of all previous Rural War Production Tiaming 
programs. State boards for vocational education and local boards of edu- 
cation continued to have the same authority and responalnlitiee they 
had for the development and operation of the program in previous years. 

In order that there wotfRl be no public misunderstaoding as to the 
responsibilitiee for the program, it was requested that materials for'Tdease 
to the press or for publication in "**£*•*"«** and bulletins be prepare in 
closest cooperation with War Food Adupnistration personnel in the 
respective States. To this end it wss suggested that State bcArds for voca- 
tional education utilise services of the staff of the War Food Administra*. 
tion whenever such services were available. Also, tite fact that there were 
other community canning programs in operation uL many of the'Btatea 
made it desirable that .close working velationshipsroe established and 
maintained with War Food Administration officials. 

SPiQAL ADMINISTRATIVE REGULATIONS 

As previously mentioned, the administration of the Special Grant Pro- 
gram was the same as that of the previous Rural War Pr^uction Training 
Program with the inclusion of certain limitations as set forth ki Misc. 
4603, of June 1945. Important among these limitations were those relating * 
to the approval of courses, which stipulated that: 

1. All oounes must be approved and funds obligated before July 1, IMS, M 
ahown by the approval dates on OSYA Form 2. 

2. Ooureea may be started at aqy time after Jana 7, but mart be eiossd by 
not later than December 81, lM5. Thegr may be approved to operate U» $ay 
length of period of time n e ee m e i y between theee two detea 

Other regulations covered in Misc. 4603 concerned the 6t»" g of state- 
ments and reports. It was provided that sqiarate accounts shn uM be 
established and maintained for all financial transaetiona in connection 
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with the Special Grant, and that monthly financial reports as well as a 
final financial report to be made not laier than January 31, 1M6, should 
be filed with the U. 8. Ofiice of Education. 

The regulations also provided that a monthly report of new enrollments 
during the month and amount of food processed during the month should 
be prepared. This report was to be transmitted in duplicate by the local 
operating agency to the State board>(pr vocational education on the first 
day of the month following that for which the report was prepared, the 
State office retaining one copy and transmitting the other* copy, to the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

RESPONSIBOmr OF THf LOCAL OPiRATINO AOBICY 

One of the first responsibilitiee of local operating agencies was to deter- 
mine whether there was a need fora food processing program in the area 
served by them. Thb necessitated h survey of the kinds and amount of 
food that could and should be processed, the facilities available, the number 
of individiials willing to participate in such a program, the means of 
financing such a program, and the avidlability of quidified instructors. If 
on the bam of this survey a progr^ was deemed advisable, the local 
agency applied for Special Grant funds by filing OSYA, Form 2 with the 
State director. 

If the State director of Rural War Production Training approved this 
applica^n, the local operating agency was permitted to proceed with its 
proposed program. Forms 2 were reviewed by the U. 8. Office of Education 
to determine if they were in conformity with the esti^lisbed regulations. 
From this point it became the responsibility of the operating agency to 
organise and promote the program, provide for financing the program 
other than the salary of the teacher and supervisor, select instructors, 
recruit enrollees, provide for supervision of instruction and operation, and 
keep all records required for periodic State and Federal reports. 

AUOTMBlfSTO HATB 

An allotment of funds was made to each State based upon the number 
of the stationary type school-community canning plants in the State and 
the volume of approvals for Course 15 under Public Law 373 funds up to 
March 31, 1945. A slight adjustment was made in a few States in which 
this basis of determining the amount needed for the Special Grant Pro- 
gram did not seem to be a justifiable method to follow. Such adjustments 
were made after receiving a statement from these States justifying the 
need for additional funds. 

In April 1945, there was a total of 3,142 school-community canneries in 
the United States as reported by tharespective States. The distribution of 
these canneries is ^wn in tgble IX and on the map. 
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llie Special Grant funds wore distributed on Juno 29, 1945 as shown m 
table X. 


T«M« X..— la tMai, (waaai U aR H w m cwwraa IJ, War Swa4 
Aawtal rt raRra (^acM Oraal, Jmm tf. IMS 



1 .AUtXmtaU 

HlAt# 

.AilcKO^Afil 

.... 

An»oMA... ... 
ArkAAMW. .... 
CAJtforruA . 
Colorsdo . 

ftO^OO 

57^00 

s.&aooo 

North DaAcha . 
llhko. . . 

OkiithoaiA 

PpnaatirmmA 

1 5JHO0D 
13,400 00 
TiMOOO 
9.130 00 
36.000 00 

Mmi 

l>c4Aw«rw 
Flaoda 
OeoTfiU. . . 
IdAho 

4.raoiMi 

u.Aaaoo 

l&J^IOOO 

12.6m 00 

Rhot^ laiAod . 
South CAroiinA. . 
South l>Ahota 
T»nni«aM , . 

Cl 

37.130 00 

C^ 

33,300 00 
m.130 00 

Dltnota 
lodftAAa . 
loir* . 

iU«tturk> . ^ 
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ijmooo 
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C) 

71 .wo 00 

ri«h 
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S8SSS 
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..... ‘ ; 
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1&.100U 

(it 

W lorouian ... 

W rcMiuii# .... 

6,070 00 
3.640 00 

klAMAHitaartu. . . . 

AiOAkA 

770 00 
C» 


U.6IO0O 

SiJlOOO 

7k.oaooo 
sa.130 00 
13.030 00 
2,622 65 

I>Mtnr« of ColuiHhAA 

HAUmil 

R>ro 

Total 

rnbv^icrtrd 

. . 



MiMiHippI ... 

Mtmmmin 

Moouaa 

NAbrMift . 

1.587,93363 

22.07637 

N'«r«dA. 

Nrar HAmpAhirw 
Sem 

N’rw Mtuco. . 
N#w York. 
North C«rolina 

5.600 0^ 
11.430 00 
13.040 00 
fk250.00 
101.300.00 

\iirAiitMtr»lion 

Ti»taJ (>rant 

• 

60.000 00 
1. 670.000 .00 


'l>«d Dot Mxirpi IumU ~ 


SUMMARY Of COURSES AND El^^ENOITURES 

In the iO States and the District of Columbia which participated in the 
^food proc^ihg program under the Special Grant, 3,121 courees were 
approved to operate. Texas and Georgia led in having the largest numbers 
of courses approved, 584 and 419, respectively. Other SUtee in the South- 
ern region— .Arkansas, iouiaiaija. North Carolina, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, and Virginia— and Kentucky in the Central irgion, had a 
hundred or more courses approved. ^ 

For this program the SUtes budgeted a total of 11,537,116.16, of the 
amount allotted for the operation of the program, with 121,812.40 of this 
amount going for supervisor)' expenditures at the State level. Funds 
expended according to reports received as of March 1, 1946 total 
11 , 1 14,547.52. A su mmar y of this information by States is given in table XI . 
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OPERATION OF THE PROGRAM 

In gathering and compiling the information and data relating to the 
oper^on of the food processing program in the various States under the 
Special Grant, a number of sources were used. These sources included the 
reports submitted to the U. 8. Office of Education by State and local agen- 
cies operating the program ; interviews with various SUte and local school 
officials admimstering and supervising the program; and the detmled 
reports of the ffdd observations of four special represenUtives of the U. S. 
Oflioe of Education assigned to the Special Grant Program. 

These special representatives personally visited and analysed a total of 
163 school-ooi^unity canning centers in 40 SUtee and in addition 
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RCBAL PRODUCTION TRAININQ PROGRAM 

cheeky State and local data with SUte directors 6f Rural War Production 
Training in tiieir respective State offices. The visitations made to local 
centers by these representatives averaged -4, revisits per State. The local 
lirograms analysed were as nearly representative of excellent, average, and 
poor school-cp^unity cannery facilities and programs as could 'be ob- 
tained- In eveiy case the selection of centers to be visited was left to the ' 
State directors and their assistants. In order to, keep travel expenses at a 
minimum, representative centers conveniently located to the State offices 
were selected. 

PLANT FAaLITIES 

The following have been considered under plant facilities: (1) housing, 

(2) 6<)uipment and working space, (3) sanitation and safety provisions. 

Housing. — School-community cannery buildings in which Course 15 
was conduijted under Special Grant were constructed and completed, in 
almost every case, prior to the allotment of Special Grant funds. Most of ‘ 
the special buildmgs planned for use as canneries in the States were 
constructed since 1940. No Rural War Productis% Training funds or 
Special Grant money was available for the purpose of. constructing or 
remodeling buildings. « 

In 86.9 percent of the centers visited by representatives of the U. S. 
Office of Education assigned to the Special Grant Program, the food 
proc^ng courses were conduct^ in school-owned buildings, 6.1 percent 
were in other rent-free buildings, 4.3 percent were in rented buildings, and 
3.7 percent were housed in buildings cooperatively owned by the patrons. 

Seventy-four percent of the building^s construcl-ed especially for canning 
were separated from the main school building, 23.1 percent wereiltpart of 
separate vocational ^agriculture buildings, while only 2.9 percent were a 
part of the main builffing. Space reconverted or adapted for a cannery 
from other school use and from other use was essentially the same in each 
case. TTie largest number of courses were conducted in buildings located ^ 
on school premises in contrast to those not located on schoor-owned land. 

The type of construction of the school-owned “especially constructed” 
buildings varied: frame construction (56.0 percent), cinder block (16.5 
percent), brick (13.7 percent), concrete block (11.0 percent), tile (1.0 per- 
cent), and other (1.8 percent). Eighty-one and-lhre-tenthe percent of the 
floors were made of concrete, the remaining 18.5 percent being of wood 
construction. ^ ^ 

From the statistics included in the above it is noted that the majority 
of schools evidently prefer to own their canneries, have -them separated 
from the main school building but located on the school premises, and that 
the majority favored frame construction with substantial concrete floors. 

The sfee of the buildings varied a«'.cording to the number' of patrons 
expected to use the canneries, the location of the buildings, fu'i^ avail- 
able, and the type, quantity and arrangement of the equipment. 
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The ventilation in 75 percent of the centers visits was considered 
iidiHjuate ; the lighting was deemed adequate in 87 percent of the canneries, 
(’anneries inadequately ventilated usually lacked a sufficient number of 
--windows and ventilators to allow the hot^ humid air to escape readily. 
Buildings inadequately lighted had too few or too small windows and too 
few electric lights, or used low wattage light bulbs. 

EqutpmerU and working tpace. — ^The essential requirements as to the 
kind and amount of equipment needed in a canning plant depended mainly 
on (1) the amount and kind of produce to be canned, and (2) the number 
of individuals who would use the plant. 

Eighty-eight and hve-tenths percent of the plants visited appeared to 
have adequate equipment. The most common faults appeared to be in the 
improper arrangement of the existing equipment for efficiency and con- 
venience of operation and in providing enough working space for the per- 
sons using the plant. Ei|hty-6ve and three-tenths |>ercent of the canneries 
appeared to have adequate working space as compared with 14.7 percent 
which had not provided adequate space for the patrons. 

^nttaHon and tajdy prorm<ms.-^*fhe importance of providing for sani- 
tation and safety in the plant is recognised by everyone concerned with 
the successful operation (rf a school-community sannery. 

The most common practices which are considered unsanitary arc 
failure: to provide screens on doors and windows in areas Bcheie ffies are a 
m^^ace; to provide for water drainage from the floor Ho keep utensils and 
tables clean: and to dispose of the accumulated garbage each day. 

Approximately 81 percent of the centers visited had adequate screening 
materials in place, 74.8 percent had adequate floor drainage, and 84.6 per- 
cent provided for garbage removal daily. 

vPlie most frequently found hazards or possible causes of accidents to 
the patrons in a plant included hot pipes which were not insulated, floors 
which were slippery or had obstructions of some sort to be avoided, rough 
and sharp edges on certain pieces of equipment, and lack of protective 
gloves. An absence of placards or signs calling attention to dangers in the 
plant was quite common. 

Safety precautions were considered adequate in 86.3 percent of the 

centers and inadequate in 13.7 percent of the plants visited. 

PERSONNEL EMPLOYED OR ASSISTINO WITH THE LOCAL PROGRAM 

AdminidTaUir$ and tupertiw^^.-j-On. the local levd the operating agency 
was responsible for the administration of the program. Local administra- 
tors were usually county and district superintendents, high school 
superintendents, principals, and other school administrative oflicers. In 
the oenters visited by the special reprcMntativw of the U. 8. Office of 
Education 86.4 percent of the local administrators were school superintend' 
dents, 8.4 percent were principals, and 5.2 percent were other administra- 
tive officers. 
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Much of the success of a good canning program depends on the quality 
jof the supervision given. Individuals who made the beet supervisors Were 
those who were well acquainted with their community and with the 
enrollees, were well informed concerning modem food processing proce* 
dures, and were persons in whom the enrollees had confidence. Daily visits 
to the cannery and close contact with the program were a necessity. 
Qualified supervisors contributed much to make functionally efficient the 
instruction in food conservation and processing. Close cooperation be- 
tween local and State supervisors and between local supervisors and 
instmctors was also important*. 

Local supervisors in 84.4 percent of the centers inspected were teachers 
of vocational agriculture, 3.6 percent were teachers of vocational home 
economics, 4.2 percent were principab or superintendents and 7.8 percent 
were other qualified individuals. 

Indruetors . — ^Previous to actual processing, it had been found essential 
to the success of the canning program that a number of hours be devoted 
to some formal precanning instmction. Such instmction stimulated better 
planning for family nutritional needs, insuf^ the proper selection of foods 
for canning, acquainted enrollees with the dangers of food spoilage, and 
increased the efficiency of operation during actual processing. Most of this 
training was offered in connection With the Rural War Production Train- 
ing Program prior to the Special Grant Program. The costs of such train- 
ing were not paid from Special Grant funds. 

Vocational homemaking instructors conducted many of these pre- 
canning sessions as regular instructors or in'cooperation with other instruc- 
tors connected with the program. An official policy established by the 
U. S. Office of Education stated that teachers of homemaking who were 
employed full-time in the regular program could not be paid under 
Special' Grant for teaching between the hours from 8 a. m. to 5 p. m. 
Monday through Friday, and from 8 a. m. to noon on Saturday. 

The principal duty of the instructor was to instruct all patrons, particu- 
larly the new ones, in the techniques of processing. In some centers, due 
to a lack of other help, some of th^ instructor’s time was spent in preparing 
schedules, collecting money M cans and doing jobs ordinarily left to a 
clerk. An attempt to relieve the instructor of these extraneous duties 
resulted in improved programs. 

In the centers ^drited by the special representatives of the U. 8. Office of 
Education, 84.2 percent of the instructors employed were housewives, 
9.1 percent were homemaking teachers, 3.0 percent were other tethers, 
and 3.7 percent were listed as unclassified. 

Janiiort . — Besides the supervisor and the instructor, most plants had 
the assistance of a janitor or some other person hired by the operating 
agency to assist with ^he heavy jobs in the cannery and to attend to the 
operation of the stiam boiler. This help was particularly important and 
necessary in the large plants. 
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Adfitory commiUett. — The formation of and the assistance given by 
adviwry committees was instrumental in assuring the success of many 
canning centers. The number of men and Wbmen on an advisory commit- 
tee was usually three or four although much lalger committees were 
appointed in many communities. A committee wae usually made up of 
representatives of agricultural and other interested community organisa- 
tions who gave freely of their time wit^hout pay to aid in the development 
of the program. These committees were useful in securing enrollments, 
providing support for the instructors, .suggesting improvements, and 
otherwise aiding the programs. , 

OPERATING SCHEDULES 

The directive (Misc. 4603, June 1945) giving the operative procedures 
for the Special Grant Program provided that “Courses may be started at 
any time after June 7, but must be closed not later than December 31, 
1945. They may be approved to operate for anyjei^th of period of time 
necessary between these two dates.'’ 

In the centers visited by the special representatives of the U. S. Office of 
Education, 63.0 percent of the courses were scheduled for 21 to 29 weeks, 
30.4 percent were 1 1 to 20 weeks in length and 6.6 percent were less than 
10 weeks in length. In these same centers, 39.0 percent operated 5 days 
per week,' 9.5 percent operated 4 days a week, 31.2 percent were open 3 
days per week, while 20.3 percent were in session up to 2 days per week. 
Most of the centers^84.0 percent) were open between 5 and 8 hoprs per 
day; 13.0 peroeot^were open over 9 hours daily on those days that the 
course operated, while the remmning 3.0 percent were open less than 
4 hours per day. 

An analysis of the method of scheduling! appointments used by canneries 
showed that 54.3 percent of the centers required advance appointments 
either by individuals or by groups. Forty-seven and one-tenth percent of 
the plants scheduled individuals only and 7.2 percent scheduled both 
groups and individuals. A totql of 45.8 percent of the canneries did no 
scheduling at all, except for the caiining of meats, but allowed individuals 
and groups to use the plant at any time during the hours the coui^ was in 
operation. The most efficient use of the fsieilities appeared to resvflt when 
some advance scheduling was made. ' 

ENROLLMENTS ^ 

One of the'essential features of the Special Grant Program and its 
enipUment was that no oou|[ae “sbQUld.b^ .organised or maintained for 
fewer than 10 enroUeea'' ^Emofimioni limits to out-of-school, rural 
persons exoe|^ that “not to exceed 10 pweent of a State’s total allotment 
for costs of instruction and supervision may be used to finance Course 15 
for nonfarm families.*' • ^ 

During Um period of its operation, 420,061 persons were enrolled in the 
Special Grant Food Prodessing Program for a total of 7,557,489 hours 
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(table XII). Texas and (Georgia had the largest numberof enrollees followed 
by South Carolina, Virginia, Kentucky, and North Carolina. 

Three-fourths of the enrollees in the food processing oourses were 
women. This is shown in table XIII which gives enrollments by States 
for certain population types. 
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tKOaO$ AND RVORTS 

^ In addition to filing the Attention for Ainnoval of Course (Form 2) 
with the State office, the local operating Seem^ was obligated to see that 
its center kept an official class record of the enrollment Bpd attendance 
and also that a monthly raooid of food processed wm submitted regularly 
to the State office for transmittal to the U. S. Office of Eduoatiop. Most 
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centers also kept some type of permanent records which included the 
names of the families and individuals who patronised the cannery, the 
number and sise of tans of the different products canned, date of canning, 
the amount of the can charges, amounts paid, and other similar infoiina- 
tion. Such records are helpful to the in|tructor and the supervisor in 
planning teaching programs, in making reports of aooomplishments to the 
press, to the operating ageney)|to the State depsrtment of education, and 
to other interested agencies and individuals. 

Many centers kept a complete financp)il account of their canning operap 
^ons and made a financUl aoalysiB of the entire program including fibres 
on all costs and expenses down to the hnallest items. Such a practice is a 
desirable one and might well be foj|lowed by every center. . 

K,:. . ^ ■ 
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RNANCtNO ASPECTS OP LOCAL PROOftAMS MOT PROVIDiD FOR 

•Y SPEQAL GRANT FUNDS 


Means of financing local food processing prc^rams, oVer and above the 
amount allotted from Special Grant funds to pay for instruction and 
supervision, had to be devised locally. Items of cost which had to be 
financed included such things as building costs, insurance charges, rubber 
stamps, salt and other miscellaneous supplies, coal, ^lectricity, gas, tele- 
phone, and clerical and janitorial service. 

Special Grant funds could not be used for any other purpose on the local 
level than to pay the salaries of instructors and local supervisors. Some 
States and some county unit« provided additional funds for the canning 
program, but limits were placed on the purposes for which they could be 
used. It was necessary to seek other methods and means Uf providing the 
funds necessary', in addition to what the local school board or* operating 
agency could provide. Following are some of the varied methods which 
were employed: (1) accepting direct financial aid from individuals and 
organisations, (2) receiving indirect lud in the form of renWree space, 
service and supplies, (3) raising money by giving plays and carnivals, 
(4) having funds raised by an ‘‘association*’ or organisation of trainees 
who paid “membership” fees which in most cases were used for building 
costs, and (5) making a can charge on everything processed in the center. 

The cost of cans varied from ai^MOximately 3 cents to 4 cents for No. 2 
cans and 4 cents to 5 cents for No. 3 cans. The charge in addition to the 
actual cost of the cim varied f|om 2 cents to 5 cents per can, with the most 
common charge being 3 cents. By setting this charge, it was possible for 
the majority of centers to build up a fund which could be used for paying 
most of the current operating coste of the course. Thereby, a center which 
operated 3 days a week and processed on the average 1,000 cane per day at 
a charge of 3 cents per can, collected ninety dollars (fOO) income each 
week which was used for such costs. 


An official policy established by the U. S. Office of Education in connec- 
tion with the Rural War Production Training Program stated that “funds 
accruing from school-community canning service fees, or from the profit 
from the sale of cans should be used only for the current operating costs 
of the courses from which such funds are derived. This mi^t include any 
of the costs for instruction and supervision i^ich may be budgeted on 
OSYA Form 2. Some common uses of>such funds are for building costs 
such as hght, fuel and water; supplies, such as brushes, soap, and washing 
powder; and the salary of the janitor.” 

,• ' • 

STATE AND LOCAL RBUTIONSmFS WITH OTHH 
. OROANIZATIOIIS AND AOENOSS 

During the period in which Special Grant funds were used, there was 
evidence of a continuation of tim s^e type of assistance and cooperation 
which ran throu^out the entire Rural War Production graining Program. 


■■ 
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The relationship has been that of mutiuU cooperation in the processing of 
food for the war effort. 

In many States representatives of various agencies held conferences 
with the State Directors of Rural War Production Training to discuss 
relationships and the part that their groups could play in furthering this 
food processing program. Teacher trainers in both agricultural and home 
ecoiK>mic8 education, State supervisors of vocafibnal agriculture and 
hCmemaling, and representatives of civic, school, ‘and farm organizations 
gave both direct and indirect assistance in promoting the progi^^ in 
the various States. 

The timely cooperation by the War Food Administration in connection 
with the critical and urgent need for maximum food con8ervatk)a.and 
preservation during the summer and fall of 1945 and its decision to “trans* 
fer, by advance working fund from the appropriation ‘StdariCs and 
Expenses, War Food Administration, 1945’, the sum of $1,670,000 from 
which the U. S. Office of Education will pay all necessary expenses of this 
program including payments under agreements with State and local school 
organisations, and upon completion of the program any costs of litjuida- 
tion” was their outstanding contribution and made possible the Special 
Grant Program as it is now recognised. 

The War Food Administration also bought up products that were in 
abundance and made them available for schooi lunch purposes. Local 
school canning facilities were made available to can these surpluses. 

Precanning and processing instruction was given in workshops in many 
States after June 8, 1945. These workshops for supervisors and instructors 
were sponsored by State boards for vocational education, wi^ the assist- 
ance of food preservation specialists from the Office of Education, the War 
Food Administration, United States Department of Agriculture, State 
colleges and universities and a number of can and equipment oompknies. 

A food processing specialist from the U. S. Office of Education partici- 
pated in seven workshops between October 28 and November 20, 1945. 
Specialists from the War Food Administration conducted other workshops 
after June 1945 in a few of the States. The costs of conducting these work- 
shops were not paid out of Special Grant funds but were financed out of 
regular State and local funds. 

Cooperation with the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration in supplying canned food for war relief purposes, was 
instrumental in getting many local canning centerk to devote some thne at 
the canneries to this purpose. The Future Farmers of America, Future 
Homemakers of America, New Farmers of America, and other organisa- 
tionasuch as Parents’ and Teachers’ Association units and church organ-^ 
isations had a leading role in this fffiase of the canning program. 
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OUTCOMIS OF THE PROO«AII\ 

A review of table XIV gives an idea of the tremendoua amount of plan- 
ning and effort which went into food processing program under the 
Special Grant throu^ut the United States, During the period of the 
operation of the program, June 8 to December 31, 1945, there was a total 
of 29,554,059 quarts of food canned with an average of 69 quarts per 
enroUee. In addition to the food canned there were 910,832 pounds of fresh 
food^ d^ydrated ; 685,246 pounds froien; 217,926 pounds of meat cured; 
and 573,438 pounds of other products handled, such as lard rendered, meat 
cut and ground. , ' 


TaMt XIV.-4«MMMnr «f ImS w a w iit S by typ» «f proMM mS SM «l 


Pio<— „ 

TdUl 

Frate 


Mmi 

1 

2 

2 

4 

6 

CuuMd (qinria) 

friih waigbi) 

Curad lMi(poy^) 

085JN6 

217^ 

672,42$ 

a»o$iE26s 

$22.14$ 

7M$$ 

I7.$SS.$42 

1^,220 

7$jm 

2JI61.7$4 

12636$ 

620,721 

217,226 

OUmt (pottada) 




Aooordiog to the records aviulable, Georgia processed, by canning, 
5,681,184 quarts of fruits, vegetables, and meats; South Carolina canned 
^3,897,506 quarts; and Texas 3,2^,482 quarts. The other States processed 
correspondingly large quantities! of foo4 according to their location and 
the number of canning centers in those States. Table XV shows for each 
State the amount of food processed by two methods — canning and 
dehydration. 

The direoton and suporisors of the Special Qrant Program realist the 
critical nature of the funds which were a^tted to thrir States and freely 
admitted that a vary large proportion of the food raised would not hiive 
been canned and saved had it not been for this program. They indicated 
that many centers in the States would not have been able to operate at ail 
had not these Federal funds been forthcoming. Tn numerous centers the 
funds made it possible for courses to continue to operate until December 
31, 1945, during which time the local opnating agency had to' pay th^ 
operating costs other than for instruction and supervision. This ^ve the 
local operating agency this period of time to develop a plan for operating 
courses after December 31, 1945, if Federal ami/or State funds werejiot 
available. All enroltefs interviewed were enthusiastic about' the program ' 
and expr ess e d the hope that it would be continued in the future. 
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Paul V. McNutt F«dani Seouritgr Admioiatntor.^ ... 

John W. ^ruPMAim ..U. 8. OommiiioDer of Education lMl-46 

J. C. WuoHT Aariatmt U. 8. Commkiioiiar of Education 

for Vocational Ediusation. IMl-M 

Dmerosa 

L 6. Hawhinb Chief Trade and Induabial Education. 1M3 

W. T. Stanton Chief Afrioultor^ Education Service 1943-46 

ABataTAMT nnacTOH 

R. W. GaaooRT Spedaliat in Afrioultural Education 1941-46 

Federal Aorntr Aoricultural Education 

C. H. Lanr Nort|t Atlantie B«|;ion . . 1941-44> ^ 

D. M. CuutRNTB Soutbem Rasion... 1941-46 

J. H. Prarw>n Ceotnl Rc«k>n 1941-46 

W. P. Brard PadTio Beskm 1941-42 

E J. JoHmoN 1943-46 

Smaai. RvoinTAnw 

H. li Bbown t . . .Itinerant Taanhar Trainar Vo^Uonal 

Agriculture TTwm 1911-46 

J. 8. Chamtion Ooun^ S up crhwr , AfricuiturB Education, ' 

PRuimdranla ... 194^ 

Ellu B. Clouor Graduate Studeok, Ooraall D ni Tn d ty 1945-46 

0. C. CooR Teacher TraiMr, Voehtioiud Afrieultura . 

and Farm Medianiai, Michigan 1941-46 

J. L. Earom ...Area Supervicor Voc, Agrie., MIm 1941-44 

A. H. Hoixrnbcm Departmoit Head, Califonua Poljtaobnio 

School, California 1941, 1943-44 

E. J. JeumoH .ARdaetant State Superviaor, Agricultural 

Ed u c ation, Colorado 1941-43 

A. D. LoMOBouaa .Teaober Trainar, Farm Maohanica, Weat 

Vitgiiiia. 1941 

Howard, McClarbrn — D iatrict 8iq>anriaor, VoMUonal Agiioultura, 

Ohk> : 1943-45 

D. L. MacDonald . A wj jt an t ^ata Superviaor Vocationai 

Agriottliura, Montana 1942, 1944-46 

J. B. Mohbob Teacher Trainer, Partp Mechantca, South 

. Carolina 1941 

V. J. Monfoao CriUe Teadier, Seward, Nebr...... 1943-48 

I. Q. MoRRiaoN Teachw Trainer, Farm Medumica, Indiana. 1941 

F. A. Ntuthd ..Graduate 8tudant,domell Unireraity 1945 

C. D. Paubb Ama 8af>arviaor, Voeationel Agiieultare, 

T«Eaa 1941 

J. L. Pbbbdt laatraotor, State Teacher's College, 

^Ikaouri 1943-46 

M. A. SkABF Dapartmant of Agiicultara Fnginaar 

~ing, Univaadlj of Tanneaaae 1941 
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OSYA Form 3 
(Rev. Nov. 1043) 


Federal Security Agency 
U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
Food Production War Training 
Washington 26, J). C. 


Budfit Bureau No. 

61-R072 
Approvml Expiree 
Dm. 81. 1045 


APPLICATION FOR APPROVAL OFJ»LAN OF 
STATE SUPERVISION 

This application is to be made Ip duplicate by the State Board for Vocational 
Education. They^riginal copy will be sent to the U. 8. Office of Education and the 
second copy will be retained by the State Board for Vocational Education. No cost 
shall be incurred prior to approval of this application by the Director. 

1. Submitted by State of 

2. Address * 

3. Supervision to be provided for period beginning... , 194.. 

and ending ,194.. 

4. Estimated number of courses to be conducted: (a) Mechanical ... 

^<b) Farm machinery (c) Commodity (d) Farm labor 

.\Total 

5. Supervisory suUI: 


(A) 

Name 

(b) 

Employed aa* 

(c) 

Number of 
month# to 
be employed 

(d) 

Pereeot 
of time 

Sotfry > 
mo^th ' 

(0 

Total 

aalary 

V, 






N 








' 

• 





‘ 






^Superviaorv, BecreiariM, xuditori. olcrka. etc. 


6. Total salaries for the period covered by this application $.. . 

7. Estimated cost of supervision for the period covered by this application* 

(a) Salaries chargeable to supervision (item 6) t 

(b) Travel t 

(C) Communication g__ 

(d) OflSce supplies 

* (e) Printing and duplicating 

(f) Other purposes — specify 


8. Approval is requested for months^ for a total of f. 

9. Submitted by 1 

10 . M 11 

(Data) * (Official poaiUon) 

12. Approved by.. 


13. 


SifiuiturB (or Btoto Boord) 


(TitU) 


(Doto) 


. .yfPurchsses «tf office equipment and rental of oflfoe equipment or q}soe require prior 
approval by the Director on OSYA Form E and/or Form RS-08.) 
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2611 

2613 


APPENDIX C— INSTRUaiONAL MATERIALS 
MADE AVAILABLE' 


2614 

2616 

2616 

‘2634 

2636 

2646 

2647 

2649 

2660 

2661 

2656 

2675 

2682 

,2686 

'2687 

2691 

2606 


THU 

Suggestiena for Instructors of Genersl Pre-employment OSY (4) Courses. 
Suggestions for the development of Course 1. — Operation, Care, and 
Repair of Tractors, Truciu, and Automobiles (including both Qas and 
Diesel Engines). 

Suggestions for the development of Course 2. — Metal Work, including 
Welding, Tempering,. DriUing, Shaping, and Machinery Repair. 
Suggestions for the development of Course 3. — WoodworkiA 
Suggestions for the development of Course 4. — Elementar^EIectricity, 
including Operation, Care and Repair of Electrical l^uipment and 
Wiring for Light aiul Power. ^ 

Suggestions for the development of Course 5. — Repair, Operation, and 
Construction of Farm Machinery and Equipment. 

Suggestions for the development of Courses 6-14. — Increasing Produc- 
tion of “Food For Victory” Commodities. 

A suggested brief outline of materials on financing for use in OSYA 
Course 6. — Increasing Milk Production. 

Suggestion for the development of Course 16. — Production, Conserva- 
tion, and Processing of Food for Family Use. 

Suggestions for the development of Course 19. — The Training of Farm 
Workers (worker traimug.) • 

Suggestions for outlining a specific course for training farm workers. 
Suggestions for the development of Course 19. — The training of farm 
workers (Job Instructor Training). 

The use of the C^imnunity Cannery in the Production, Conservation and 
Processing of Food for Family Use (Course 15). 

Tools and Equipnqcnt for Food Production War Training Courses. 
Organising and developing Food Production War Training Programs in 
Food Production and Conservation. 

Training In-school Nonfarm Youth for Wartime Food Production. 
Cooperative development of Course 16 by Vocational Agriculture* and 
Home Economics Education Workers. 

Operating and Maintaining Equipment used in School-Community type 
canning plants in connection with Course 15. 

Suggestions for the development of Course 23. — Production and Conser- 
vation of Feed for Livestock. 


' M iao. 381 1 and Miae. 3038, wbi«b follow, an qrpieal exampIn of instnieUoiial matariala made availabla. 


Federal Security Agency 
U, 8. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Mlae. 3811 


^ Washington 


BDOOBSTIONB FOB INBTRUCTOBB FOB OBNBBaL PBBBIIPLOTUBNT COUB8B8 IN THB 
„ NATIONAL. DBFBNSB TBAININO PBOOBAM 

The general preemployment courses which offer basic vocational education instruc- 
tion are: . Qj^ 

A-|. Operation, care, and rep^ of tractors, trucks, and automobiles (including 
both gas and Diced engines) , 

A-2. Metal work, including simple welds, tempering, drilling, shaping, and 
machinery repair 
A-3, Woodworking 

A-4. EHementary electricity, including operation, care, and repair of dectrical 


eqjj|ipinent. 
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Instructors eiftployed for these defense training courses reoc^niie that their primar}' 
ooDoern is the development of skills by students enrolled in the classes. These skills 
may be developed by repairing farm machinery and motors, building equipment, 
repairing electrical equipment, and similar activities. One of the chief problems of th<* 
individual who will serve as an instructor for the courses will be that of determining the 
content of the instruction in the particular course which he is employed to teach. 
Suggestions relative to the content of the foregoing courses have been made available 
to State boards for vocational ^ucation and additional suggestions will be made 
available to the from time to time. 

Job sheets, lesson plws, and a list of reference materials are being made available in 
order to aid instnrctork^^Theqob sheets and lesson plans will give instructors sugges- 
tions on prt>cedure8^t|bal' may be followed in teaching the material outlined. It is not 
expected that all mstr^tors will use specific job sheets for all jobs. Instructors will 
develop job sheets of their owft or they may use job sheets or the suggested steps to be 
followed in the performance of a job as «they appear in selected reference books and 
other publications. It is recommended that each instructor outline teaching procedures 
to be followed before attempting to cany out az^ part of the instruction program. 
On the following pages of this release will be foubd some general suggestions which 
have been prepared for instructors for national defense training courses. 

Step /. Determine abjecUvee 

It is important that instructors have dehnite objectives for the instruction in the 
defense courses. These objectives may be stated somewhat as follows: 

(•) To train prospective workers for a degree of proficiency in work in industries 

essential to national defense. 

(b) To develop pride in good workmanship. 

(c) To develop an understanding of jobs that are to be done. 

(d) To make practical application of skills that are acquired. 

Step t. Analyze and zekct jobe to be taught 

Jobs which are to be used as a basis for the instruction should have essential skill- 
training value. It is important that the jobs* which are selected are challenging 
individuals enrolled for the instruction but not too difficult. 

(a) Make an analysis of various jobs to determine steps and skills that will be 
required to ^ the jobs. 

(b) Determine the amount of repetition of the different skills or operations that will 
be required to do the vuious jobs. 

(c) Determine the degree of proficiency and precisbn that will be required in 
connection with each skill in order that the job may be efone well. 

(d) Select jobs for Uaining that give a desirable basis for developing skills that 
should be attained by the student within the time that is available for instruction. 

Step S, Secure teaching materiab 

Adequate reference and illustrative materials are essential to effective instruction. 
The materials should be selected and made readily available before the class meets. 

(a) Collect charts, pictures, siides and films, job sheets, instruction books, service 
manuals, reference books, bluepjints, sketches, etc. 

(b) Arrange for the use of illustrative materials, such as cut-away motors, displi^s 
of electrical equipment, hardware displays, painter's materials, etc. 

(c) Provide books and other material and encourage the students to do some reading 
outside of class in order to increase their knowledge of the job to be done. 

Step 4- Open the work period 

It is important that the instructor begin each instructional period in a business-like 
way. It may be necessary for him to be at the shop some time in advance of the students 
to be sure that everything is in readiness for the instruction. 

(a) Begin work at the time scheduled. 

(b) Plan in advance worth-while jobs or projects for all students enrolled in the class. 

(c) Arrange for each student to have sufficient working space and materials and 
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oquipment that ar© necosaai^ for the job to he done by him or a group of Btuclcnta 
working together. 

Step 5, Develop el%ideni*9 intered in each job 
In general, it is expected that students will have a genuine interest in the Jobe tiast 
are to be undertaken by them. In case there is not a natural interest on the part of the 
students, the instructor, before attempting to teach JLhe students bow to do the job, 
should plan a method which he will follow in arousing student interest. 

(a) Diaepa reasons why the job is important 

(b) Discuss the various skills or techniques required to do the job. 

(c) Call upon individuals in the group to give briefly their experiences in doing 
Bimilar jobs. 

(d) £xpl|un and show tools, equipment, and materials necessary in doing the job. 

(e) Explain procedures that will be followed in«doing the job. 

(f) T^e students on a field trip, if necessary, to acquaint them with the job being 
(lone. 

Step 6. DemonetraU jcbe 

^ The demonstration is one of the best-procedures to follow in the type of instruction 
to be offered in the national defense training courses. However, it must be well done to 
be effective. 

(a) Before starting a demonstration be sure tools, equipment, and materials are 
availgfajlie. 

(b) Give the demonstration with the class arranged so that each student can see 
exactly what takes place. 

(c) Demonstrate each step slowly. 

(d) Call attention to each step by comments and explanations, and by questioDing 
the students. Call attention to ^ety precautions. 

(e) Encourage the students to ask questions to clarify any step or problem. 

(f) Students may be asked to demonstrate variouk phases of the job. 

(g) Encourage the students, in some eases, to take notes or make sketches for future 

use and study. • 

(h) Have the students examine the finished job for quality of workmanship. 

SUp 7. Have eiudenl partieipaticn 

Any demonstration or other instruction not followed by student participation is 
almost useless. Plans for student participation, therefore, must be carefully made. 

(a) Have some students do the job or perform certain operations immediately 
following the demonstration. 

(b) Have the other members of the class participate in doing jobs which previously 
have been demonstrated. 

(c) Provide for student participation to the point where desired skills and abilities 
are acquired by the different students. 

(d) Teach the student to think and reason for himself and show him bow to find new 
information necessary for solving difficulties in doing the job. 

(e) Provide for the amount of repetitive training necessary for the student to develop 
desirable skills. 

Stop 8, Teach while ike dudenU are at work 
Learning is a continuous pir^pess. Students wiU not have acquired all of the informa- 
tion and skills that they nc^ at the time of the demonstration or instruction period. 
'Fh^ will need wpplementary instruction. Mych of this can be provided while the 
students are at worx. 

(a) Ask students why they do the job a certain way. 

(b) Give individual help but do not do the job for the student. 

(o) Call the group together and redemonstrate any step or skill when the need 
arises, or point out why certain mistakes are being made. 

(d) Recognise good workmanship and call it to the attention of individuals and the 
group. ^ 
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< (e) Have the student evaluate bis own work by comparing it with an aobepted 
standard, Aid let him bow he thinks the job could be improved. 

Asp 9. Cktek tfidmduol perfannamce 

It is important for the instructor to be alert at all times in eheckiirg the performance 
of each member of the elasa. He may do this by moving from student to student or 
from group to group while they are at woric. While doing this he should: 

(a) Inspect the workmanship as the job is progresali^. 

(b) Inspect the steps being folh>wed by the iiMlividual in the performance of certain 
skills. 

(c) Make a record of the proficiency of each individuaL 

(d) Make a record of jobs that are completed by each individual student or group of 
students. 

Asp to, CUm the work period 

It must be remembered that in many oases other students or workmen will be using 
the shop. It is very important, therefore, that the shop be left clean and in order. 

(a) Have students dean and put away tools. 

(b) Check tools to ^ that all are in place, and lock cabinets or tool room. 

(0) Have students mark and put in a safe plgoe the materials on which they are 
working. 

(d) Give students definite reqwnaibility in cleaning the shop and see that everything 
is left in order. 

(e) Diamiasclaaslnanorderly way at olose of the period. 

Asp 11, ^ooiow accompUakmenU of work period 
immediately after each work period the instructor should review for hiimielf the ' 
things that have been acoompli^ed and the procedures which he has followed in 
carrying out the instructioiL These reviews should help him plan for the further devel- 
opment and improvement of the instruction. 

(a) W as eVety student fully occupied at worth-while activities throughout the period? 

(b) Was each student's work of sufficiently high standard for the type of job done?' 

(c) Was each student interested in his job and did he take pride in itT 

(d) Did each student use his tools in a workmanlike manner? 

(e) Did each student keep bis tools in good working condition? 

(f) Were all students properly dressed for the type of work done? 

(g) Did each student cleim and return his tools to the proper place? 

(h) Were there' auy violations of safety precautions? 

(1) Was the instructor propwly dressed for the work to be done? 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF COURSES IN THE 

RURAL WAR PRODUCTION TRAIN^fO PROGRAM 
% 

cotraau 0-14. ihcbkasino PBOoopnoN or "food fob victobt" oonMODirns 


These suggestions have 'beem prepared for the purpose of aiding supervisors v>d 
instnietora in the development of the following courses in the Rural War Production 
Training Program. 

IncRlSBlng Milk Production. 

I ncr easi n g Pbultry for Meat Production. 

Inoteaaiilg Egg Production. 

Inereasiiig Pork ProduotioiL 
Increasing Beef Production. 

Increasin^Mutten, Lamb, and Wool Production. 
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Course 

Course 

Course 
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7. 

8 . 
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Course 10. 
Course 11. 


Course 12. Incrcasiiii^ Soybean Pmciuclion. 

Course 13. Increasing Peanut Production. 

Course 14. Increasing Vegetable Production (Commercial). 

These courses are to be organized and operated under the rules and regulations 
o<mtained in Misc. 20(X) (Rev. July 1942), and are to be financed fn>m funds ap*>ro- 
))riaUHl under subdivision (3), Public Law 647, Seventy-seventh Ongress, Second 
Session. If there is need for instruction in the production of more than one of thes 4 j 
commodities, each should be organized and taught as a separate course. As many of 
I hose courses may be offered as are necessary to meet the nee<ls of the farmers as long 
;i.< each course includes only one commodity and meets the time requirements outlineil 
in Misc. 2600 (Rev. July 1942). 

Suggestions for the organisation of these courses have been dovHoped in four parts; 
first, general statement, Second; deUTmining the commodity pn>duction situation; 
ihird, organization of the courses; and fourth, areas that shouhl be included in these 
coursers. 

OE.NERAL STATEMENT 

Thi; primary aim of thesis courses is t^pnwide sj^tematic instruction which will aid 
individual farmers to make and carry duC4heir plans for attaining the commodity 
goals designated by thoJSecretary of Agriculture. 

Lach course of instruction als<> will be i|t^voted to giving abasic umlerstaiuling of the 
need, on both national and local levels, for the increased pn)duction goals. The war, 
with its attendant needs for increased production bf certain farm commodities, has 
intensified the problems of planning necessary in the “Food for Victory'* pixjgram. To 
a*«8ist farmers in increasing their production of comnK>dities, each course should include 
thejobs and probieiiisthathavethegrcatest immediate influence upon such prtxluction. 

DETERMINING THE COMMODITY PRODUCTION SITUATION 

Kvery effort must be made to expand the assistance being given farmers in nu'eting 
c urrent commodity production goa's efficiently. Adequate farm production is essential 
to Uie United Nations' existence. Its achievement will command the energy and ccniper- 
ation of every farm family. Some farmersTni^^ need to improve their feeding practices, 
some will need to use more sanitary measures in handling products, some will need to 
stress more careful management of their livestock, and others will find it desirable to 
iiitprovc other operations in the efficient production of a sp^ific commodity. 

Before the organization of a course is attempted in a given locality, the production 
situation of the critical farm commodities in that locality should be analyzed and the 
needs of the farmers determined. Information of this kind may already have been * 
secured by USDA War Boards, departments of vocational agriculture, local aMd a>unty 
farmer organizations, and commodity associations. If it is nacessgry to ^ure these 
data, assistance by such groups as chapters of Future Farmers of AmeriC|^«^d, “ Youni^ 
Men's Farming Associations,'’ be in valuabl e, jli nce t i me is limj^ed in getting a 
course In operation to meet waHime production gtials, every effort should be mailc to 
liave information (^li^the local comihodity situation available before organizing the 
course. - “ 

If such information shows a need for expanding the systematic instruction which is 
iM»w being provided, and the farmers desire such trainings additional courses' under this 
program should be provided: 

ORGANIZING THE COURSE 

Securing enroUtneni 

effort should' be made to enrAl farmers who have problems in meeting their ^ - 
F>roduonon goiJs, and who are desirous of receiving training which will assist them in 
solving these problems. Members of chaptei^ of Future Farmers of *America^an render 
a splendid comn^nity service by explaining this program and encouraging their fathers 
and other interested farmers in the community to enroll in a course. The advisory 
council for agriculture or other local organizfitions may assist in making known to 
farmers the opportunities of these courses. • 
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Securing a iuilahU place to hold the couree 

Theoe courses usually will be held in the olassroom of the department of vocational 
agriculture^ in rural schools^ farm ontanization halls, farm homes, or other suitable 
places. Adequate facilities should be provided, such as: Sufficient space, light, heat, 
tables, chairs, blackboard ^ace, equipment, and reference materials. A place should l>e 
selected where it is convenient for the fanners to attend. 

Scrurinif the instructor 

In ever>' instance, an instructor qualified through training and experience should be 
employed. Some desirable sources of qualified instructors are teachers of vocational 
agriculture, farm commodity specialists, and experienced farmers. 

Determining the course conlenl 

The development of the enterprise in the locality, and the immediate need for the 
adoption of recognized approved practices to meet the production goals, should deter< 
mine the jobs or problems to be included in the course. A suggested preliminary course 
i^tline should be developed before the first class meeting. The instructor of vocational 
agriculture should contact the farmers in his community to discuss the importance of 
such a course, determining the needs and desires of each individual farmer. These* 
contacts with farmers should help instructors of vocationai agriculture, devdop a list 
of approved practices which need to he adopted by farmers in order to attain the 
comnKHlity production goals. If there is an advisory council for vocational agriculture, 
these approved practices should be discussed with that group for revisipn and further 
development. 

Adequate time should be taken during the first iqeeting of the class to discuss Uie . 
need for increased production of the commodity on a national and local basis. Those 
enrdRbd should bo niM)tivated by s realization of their responsibility for contributing to 
the attainment of the designated gualit. The instructor should explain carefully to tlie 
group that the purpose of this course is to discuss and outline a plan of 

action by whi^ production gogls can be reached in the shortesttitne possible. It must 
be made i?leaf|j^at it is not the purpose of this course to cover all phgra of the enter- 
prise, but rather to emphasize only those areas which lend themselves ^an immediate 
increase introduction. The need for conserving labor in producing and mArkeiing the 
commoditmalso should be discussed. 

PollowiM Ibis introduction, farmers simuld be given an opportunity to suggest 
probler^which they face in increasing production to mMt comnKHlity goals. These 
iprobleiM 5diould be listed for future use in teaching the group. 

Securing teaching maierials ^ 

An ample supply of teaching materials, such as reference books, bulletins, graphs, 
and charts, should be organized and be available to the teacher and farmers throughout 
the duration of the course. Local departments Of Vocational agriculture will have an 
’ adequate supply of up-to-d'ate \^ulletins, books, and othqr references suitable for use 
in the oourse^^,^..^ , f - ^ 

Providing tools and equipment 

Tlfose enrolled may desire to spend a portion of the time in constructing or repairing 
appliances and equipment for use in producing the commodity being studied. Since 
• most departments of vocational agriculture will have a farm mechanics shop, sufficient 
tools and equipment for this phase of ilte course will be available. Where thefe is suffi- 
cient need and interest for repairing or constructing such equipment, it may be desir- 
able to ofTerX>)ur8e 6 in Repair, Operation, and Construction of Farm Machinery and 
Equipment. Phase 4 of Course 6 has been^eveloped primarily for this type of instruction. 

/ ^^^,^JFti^ing the group 

Carcfid plannin^jpjM^^iici^ th^ first meeting is highly essential.* The farmers will 
attend U^.^elisfii^'w^ the idea of learning something from their neighbors and from 
,.4Hiditt^al information presented by the instructor; consequently, the insinioto^ 
be well prepared with basic facts and experiences which are fundanKgiUAHtTinm 
prr^duetion. . ^ 
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Farmers will have had considerable experience in the production of the cominoditv 
uiuler consideration, but there will be numerous problems on which they will expect the 
toucher to supply experimental data. The experience of the farmers,^ supplemented by 
experiment station data, should furni^ the basis for the farmers to determine the 
;ip|)roved practicee necessary to follow in attaining their production goals. This course 
is line of action* consequently, time should not be consumed in discussipg generalities. 

rhe conference procedure is recognised as one of the desirable methods of conducting 
tlio class. This method provides an opportunity for constructive thinking and for 
[MHilmg of the experiences of the various individuals. The nK>st effective learning is 
8r(H)mplished through active participation on the part of .the different individuals. 

Demonstrations by the instructor and the individual members of the class should be 
jfiven when they aep appropriate to the instruction. Such demonstrations may be given 
while the group makes held studies and observes approved practices in the locality. 

rhe instructor should be at the designate<f place in sufficient time to arrange for 
starting the class promptly as scheduled. The class periods .should end at the spocifie<l 
hme. 

Keeping the neceAsary recortU 

A record should be kept by the instructor covering enrollment, altcndance, areas 
covered in the course, appn)ved practices adopted by the individuals cnrolUnl in the 
cviirse, and other records that may be required. 

1 Proidding foUoithup of instruction 

There is a high correlation between the economic production of commodities and the. 
UM‘ of approved practices. The farmers who are enrolled in the course must adopt such 
practices. To make certain that they do, it is important that there be follow-up of class 
Instruction and thorough teaching on the job. Ing)rder for the follow-up to be effective, 
a well-qualified individual must render this service. The instructor of vocational 
•Viriculiurens strategicidly situated to perform the task. He is able to: ^ 

(1) Make frequent and effective contacts with the farmer on his f^m, where the war 
cnmnK>dity goals are to be attained. 

(2) Continue the instruction begun in class until an effective degree of learning has 
been attained; that is, until the fanner has achieved his individual production 

(3) Suggest additional skills and, practices in which training should be sought. 

(4) Keep and maintain ^accurate record of approved production practices learm^l 
ami adopted as a result of the instruction. 

I 

SCGGE8TKD AREAS THAT SHOULD BE INCLUDED 
IN COMMODITY PRODUCTION COURSES 
The areas suggested bdow have been selected because they contain the most impor- 
tant problems affecting the attainment of the commodity production goals. The adop- 
tion of approved practices in these areas will contribute immediately to the increased 
production of livestock or crop commodities. Since many areas are odffihion to all live- 
stock or all crop enterprises, one list has been prepared for each group. 

Livestock enterprises^ Courses 6 to U 

1. Selecting the feeds necessary for economic and balanced rations. 

2. Preparing and balancing a satisfactory grain ration (grinding,- mixing, soaking, 
and the like). 

3. Supplying proper minerals in sufficient quantities. 

4. Supplying sufficient desirable roughages (green, dry*, and succulent). 

5. Providing sufficient water. 

G. Providing suitable pastures and range. 

7. Feeding under sanitary conditions (grain, roughages, minerals and w*ater). 

H. Providing satisfactory shdter. 

H. Providing satisfactory equipment. 

It). Controlling and preventi^ diseases and parasites. 

1 1. Marketing the product pn a satisfactory basis. 




Crop enierprutes, Couaea 12 to 14 

1. Selecting suitable soil. 

2. Preparing a dedrable seed bed. 

3. Applying necessary fertiliEers properly. 

4. Selecting suitable seed (variety and quality). 

5. Controlling insects and diseases. 

6. Planting Uie seed using approved practices, 

7. Following proper cultural practices. 

8. Harvesting the crop in a satisfactory manner* 

9. Utiliiing the crop on a satisfactory baais^ 

10. Marketing the product at the proper time, **• 

The importance of farmers’ understanding, selecting, and mlopting approvi*d pr.ir- 
t let's which can be put into effect at once cannot Ho overemphasiied. After a group 
discussion under the guidance of the instructor has been conducted, and after dehnit<> 
ct>nclusions basetl on experimental data ami the experience of kical farmers have bivn 
matie, each farmer should carefully analyze his own situation ami definitely dvcu\v 
which approvetl praclict's he can and will put into efftx*t in order to att/iin his war 
production goals. 

I 
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APPENDIX D.— ADDITIONAL TABLES 


TobI# A.-— III Rural War RraducMaii Tralnlag Pragraat 

TygB af Caursa 

by Slafu and by 

Typt (tf C9WM 

Enrollment 

All couniw ... 

4,1HS,552 

>ln*l> rourees . 

7K\‘m 

^ Auto mechanics ... - ^ 


Metalwork ^ 

272. KM) 

WiKxlwurklng . . 

201,417 

KU'ctricity 

72.75S 

hi r in machinery 

1.215,9:H» 

l iH*ii prOiluction 

. 5:14, Kis 

* Milk production 

54.254 

Poultry pmduction. . 

. 86.5*25 

F4QL production. -T - - ' -- -- 

12*2.7*29 

Pork pniduction. ...... 

76, 49 s 

Bch'F production " ^ 

, 12,tH4 

Mutton, lamb, wool production.. . K . . 

2.624 

Soybean production ... 

3,*23('> 

Peanut production 

11,609 

Vef^etable production ' . 

43.079 

Sugar production 

59^ 

Field, vegetable-aeed production 

3,*2:9> 

Hemp production . 

' 1,421 

Fruit, nut production 

2,2*28 

Home* vegetable gardening 

72,tU)3 

Soil, water conaervation 

32.577 

Pn)ductk)n of food for livestock 

7,895 

Lt^ume and other hayseed production. . 

27 

Cover crop aetHi pmduction 

(>0 

Potato projduction.. . . , 

296 

FimuI pnK'i'sKing ^ . . . . . • . . 

.1,514,093 


Training farm workers. .... .... 

, * 

104.324 

(\>inbi nation 

505 

SiK'cific 

, :14.352 
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Sute, District 
of Columbia, or 
outbnnx part* of the 
United State* 

AU' 

courses 

Bbop 

eoursfs 

Farm 

machinery 

Food 

prod ue {ion 



Food 

procaastfif 

Trainiiif 

farm 

workers 

1 

2 

J 

4 

S 

6 

T 

Total 

1 4.iat^ 

ns.201 

MIS,939 

S54.1M 


IM.U« 

Alabama 

154,799 

40,573 

49,629 

43.026 

29,610 

. 

Anton* 

15,018 

6.447 

4,238 

2!521 

%,7t0 

208 

ArhLanaa* 

185,615 

^ 37.079 

66,816 

34.160 

68,191 

9.15 

California 

166.627 

^ 11,110 

18.856 

17,688 

54.026 

43. KM 

Colorado. 

19.596 

7.613 

4.944 

870 

6,m 

408 

Connecticut 

I.WI3 

163 

783 

49 

*548 

170 

IVlawarc. . 

4.576 

677 

1.952 

71 

1,803 

24 

Florida . 

102.952 

24,430 

30,344 

14 334 

33,156 


( leoriKit 

225,619 

38,718 

47,370 

91373 

12S!o13 

7.84# 

Idaho 

40,556 

4,032 

11,788 

269 

23,883 

295 

lllinoM 

119,657 

10.499 

17.229 

30,867 

68.083 

2.724. 

I ndukxui 

22.146 

7,108 

4.733 

2.676 

3.606 

I.IU 

low* 

29.532 

7,714 

10.291 

7.234 

S.I91 

174 

Kanaat 

66.143 

10,230 

41,523 

278 

1.13t) 

701 

Kentucky 

260,826 

31,985 

49.481 

60.484 

117434 

1.058 

louieiana 

192.720 

40.421 

27,928 

35.162 

78.963 

8488 

Maine 

14.166 

3,483 

6.660 

1.1 10 

1,143 

2.K69 

Maryland 

40,535 

9.184 

19,475 

1.036 

9I955 

Masaachuaetu. 

2,901 

1,377 

921 

349 

132 

i 

MicKiaan 

68,062 

12.990 

21,909 

8.834 

10,973 

3.2:.7 

Minnesota.’' 

90,455 

12.126 

19.362 

12,970 

41,610 

3,«i5l 

Mtsanaippi 

413.627 

66.88S 

162.603 

38.339 

156.001 

1,302 

Miaaoun 

160.157 

28.944 

15,248 

10.339 

93.135 

1,780 

Montana «. 

24,864 

5.497 

5,295 

804 

10.371 

1.758 

Nehraekt ..... 

17A43 

3.154 

9.842 

1.126 

756 

2.021 

Nevada .... 

3.41 1 

1,260 

1,401 

162 

483 

28 

New Hanipaliirr 

6.994 

1.879 

1.032 1 

200 

2.815 

.W1 

N’em Jersey. 

12.520 

3.426 

2.054 

s J.I57 

4.019 

1 .rv68 

Nra Mctiro 

11.717 

2.357 

3.80.6 ! 

82 

4.815 

H2 

New York * . 

72.212 

8,988 

33.659 ' 

1 

9.429 

13.107 

.6,050 

.Noriii Ctrolint . 

2l9,t\88 

41.600 

1 

81.436 

w 2*.*.247 

66.4.65 


Nortli Ihikota . 

25.589 

3.072 

19.004 

^ 673 

3.509 

401 

t >hio 

45.895 

19,361 

15,518 

3.879 

6.973 

1.124 

t Iklalioina 

162.969 

34.188 

45.329 

14.944 

65,‘>91 

195 

t >rcjn>n 

34,607 

4,939 

12.201 

1.789 

16.082 

;ni 

IVimsvtvania. 

<>4.418 

22.226 

• 31..604 

2.494 

7,385 

115 

Hhode Island 

344 

111 , 

60 

49 

134 


South Carolina. 

172,419 

26.087 

31.219 

.61.809 

62.156 

:t5 

South Dakota 

4.226 

1,316 ' 

661 

1.120 

13 


lenneasee. 

1 69.959 

28.108 I 

56.7^6 ! 

1 1 .5(V6 

62,773 

U 

r*la* 

462.700 

85.217 1 

139.867 * 

44.(X18 

176.843 

2. 1 :i5 

Ctal) » 

26.502 

3,206 

10.787 ! 

4,829 

6,559 

nni 

N’ermont 

11.923 

2,412 1 

3.9’25 1 

1.644 

3.992 

49 

Virfinia. ... 

116.559 

20.790 

28,129 

1.423 

64.385 

13 

W ash i niton . . 

36,300 

5.808 

13.752 

3,782 

7,976 

2.973 

West Virfinia 

68.882 

24.283 

19,997 1 

4.727 

9.116 

360 

Wisconsin 

68,462 

19.3.68 

21.711 1 

10,317 

.6.168 

I.IKW 

Wvoriitnf 

5,794 

2.672 

2.182 1 

473 

1.189 

378 

District of C'olumbia .. 

2.776 

1,250 

1 

V 723 

209 

145 

Hswaii 

4.186 

489 

I 277 

' \oo 

318 

.V>9 

Puerto Rico. 

26.199 

7,667 

394 

7.724 

8..V83 


‘ Inriudes 34.362 enrallf*d in “iip«‘i6c’* courses and 606 enrolled in Vomhinatioa" course*. 
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